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GE strike rally se 


Health groups answer Kaiser fee boost All unionisés inyited: 
a competitive system to Kaiser.” FD a 


Henning main speaker 


John F. Henning, former assistant Secretary of Labor and 
competition and is willing to| #4mbassador to New Zealand, will be the main speaker next Mon- 


Representatives of some 20 un- 
ion-negotiated and government 
health care trusts and plans, con- 
cerned over the newest rate boost 
for Kaiser care, met last week 
with Kaiser representatives with 
these noteworthy developments: 

1. A Kaiser spokesman said 
that the total dollar figure of 
Kaiser costs was “not a negoti- 
able item.” 

2. Conferees urged Kaiser to | 
meet with subscribing groups be- 
fore suddenly springing rate 
boosts. Establishment of local 
councils of health groups sub- | 
scribing to Kaiser care is to be | 
proposed to the California Coun- | 
cil for Health Plan Alternatives | 
as a means toward that end. 


tary George W. Johns, chairman 
of a Northern California CCHPA 
committee set up to seek a solu- 
tion to Kaiser rate hikes, which 
now total 35.7 per cent in three 
years. 

Johns will propose to CCHPA 
next month that councils, like 
one in Vallejo, be formed to meet 


with Kaiser on a continuing bas- | 


is of problems of financing and 
services. The council approach 


should be tried for six to nine | 


months, he said. 

Health trust representatives 
went along with the idea but one 
was skeptical whether Kaiser 


could be trusted to cooperate ef- | 


fectively or if the councils would 
only be in for “another talk fest” 


The Kaiser spokesman was 
Daniel O. Wagster, vice president 
and assistant regional manager 
for Kaiser Foundation Hospitals 
and Health Plan. 

Kaiser, he said, would welcome 


| talk, but: 

“The total dollar figure is not 
a negotiable item because if it 
| were lessened the program would | 
have to be cut in some way. The | 
rate increase is directly related 
to the quality of care.” 

“Ef can’t understand,” 
| Juies Seitz, administrator of the 
Miil Cabinet Trust Health & Wel- 


| us into your confidence and let | 


said | Valdez Street, Oakiand. 


SINGLE COPIES TEN CENTS 


Monday 


day night at an Oakland labor 


8 p.m. in Hall M on the third 
floor of the Labor Temple, 2315 


A number of Alameda County ! 


will tell what it is like to take on 


rally to support the strike and 


boycott against the giant General Electric Company. 

Some 500 are expected to hear Henning, who is now adminis- 
trative assistant of the California Labor Federation, speak at the 
meeting, which is scheduled for @— veri eae 


Teachers get new 


a ci z , | 
lfare Pian, “why you can’t take | Wionists on strike against GE Skills Center pact, 


3. CCHPA “is in the process of | while costs go right up, as in! us know in advance instead of | the country’s fourth largest in- 


developing some alternative to| 
Kaiser,’ a spokesman said. “We 
have hospitals that are willing to 
go.” 


The meeting was called by San 
_Franciseo Labor. Cotn 


Kaiser’s most recent 7.5 per cent 
boost, effective in Aprii, foliow- 
ing its 18 per cent increase last 
April. 

Johns had noted that “the only 
Way you beat it is to set up 


ae 


| handing it down in a take it or 
| leave it fashion. 

| “If health councils can look 
behind the surface and generate 


dustrial corporation — whose 
competitors now are gleefully 
| picking off GE customers be- 
cause of the long shutdown. Skills Center Teachers 1688 has 


8 pct. pay hike 


enough faith for Kaiser to take 


from the EDITOR’S CHAIR Navy accused of 
Life should be a little brighter for all of us 


The one thing you learn as you 
go along life’s pathway is that | 
when you get a break the| 
chances are somebody with more | 
in the bank is getting a bigger 
one. 

It has been stated wisely that 
them that has gits and also as 
the rich get richer and the poor 
get children. 

The government which tells 
banks and other lenders how 


Labor Council to fill 
committee, trustee posts 


. Nominations for two seats on 
the Alameda County Central La- 
por Ceuncil Newspaper Commit- 
tee and one trustee post will be 
made at the council meeting 
February 9, with elections on 
February 16. 

The election will fill vacancies 
left by the resignation of Charles 
F. Jones, Retail Clerks 870, from 
the Newspaper Committee and 
as a trustee, and that of Ed Mor- 
gan, Paint Makers 1101, from the 
Newspaper Committee. 


much interest it will support on 
their loans also tells them how 
much interest they can pay to 
depositors. 

xk kk 


WITHOUT GETTING into that 
“tight money” matter again, let 


us only recall that the govern-; 


ment has recently agreed to 
boost the interest rate it will sup- 
port on FHA and VA loans to 842 
per cent from the old 74% per 
cent. The excuse was that lend- 
ers needed more incentive to 
loan you money to buy 


ready out of sight. 

There has been some agitation 
to give the saver a break when 
he turns his money over to that 
bank or other moneylender, and 
at last there has been action. 

If your savings account, as- 
suming you could save encugh to 
deposit anything, had been un- 
der a 4 per cent ceiling, the bank 
now is allowed to give you a max- 


imum of 414 per cent. If you al- 


MORE on page 12 


°2 years of Hearst scabbing 


@ They doubt prefab will solve 


the problem 


@ Challenge to that Good Housekeeping Seal 


@ The deadly pesticides 


Inside Issue - - pages 5-8 


cA A 


that | 
house—which you in all proba- | 
bility can’t afford already be-| 
cause the price of loans was al- | 


ignoring contract 
‘in laying off 20 


| Within a week of Defense Sec- 
{retary Melvin Laird’s prediction 
| that Nixon administration econ- 


| omy would cost 1,250,000 defense | 
the | 
Mare Island cafeteria were laid | 


jobs, 20 union members at 


| off 


The layoffs were made without | 
the union contract’s requirement | 


of advance notice and without 
regard to seniority, Government 
| Employees 3 Business Represen- 
tative Wray Jacobs charged. 

So he told the Navy brass that 
unless it would live up to the 
agreement, the union would con- 
} Sider the whole staff laid off. 

It took the union all last week- 
end and Monday even to find the 
names of the laid off workers, he 
told the Alameda County Central 
Labor Council. 


A big crowd should be on hand 
Friday, February 13 to honor Al- 
ameda County Building Trades 
Council Secretary-Treasurer La- 
mar Childers — and raise politi- 
eal action funds—at labor’s first 
Man of the Year dinner, 

As the event neared, both 
Building Trades and Central La- 
bor Councils indicated a good re- 
sponse by unions with many 
block ticket reservations in hand 
for the $25 a plate affair. 

But both councils urged unions 
which have not yet made reser- 
vations to act soon, so that ar- 
rangements may be made ac- 
cording to the projected audi- 
ence size, 

The event, at Goodman’s Hall, 
Jack London Square, Oakland, 


MORE on page 12 | 


Besides AFLCIO members, | Won a new contract, boosting pay 
unionists in Teamster, United | for 41 certificated personnel by 
Auto Workers and ILWU organ-| 8% per cent and making sub- 


jislature are at 


izations have been invited. The 
session will] take the place of the 
regular Alameda County Cen- 
tral Labor Council meeting that 
night and council delegates were 
urged to bring their families and 
friends. 


| when GE refused to improve iis | 
| “take-it-or-leave-it” offer of 20 | 
|eents an hour to most employes | 
in the first year of a three-year | 
contract, no cost-of-living pro- | 
tection, no safeguard against ar- | 
bitrary pay cuts or dismissals, | 
deferred or no fringe benefits. 

After the AFLCIO launched | 
|the nationwide “Don’t Buy GE” | 
campaign, the huge firm came | 
up with 3 per cent raise offers 
for this year and next and lim- 
ited living costs offer. 


The AFLCIO also started a 
minimum $1 per member fund 
drive to a nationwide GE strike 
support fund. Last week, AFL- 
CIO President George Meany 
said much has been raised but 


MORE on page 12 


| 


| is the first of what will be an 


annual series to honor an out- | 
standing labor figure and raise 


money for COPE. 

Childers was chosen by execu- 
| tive boards of both councils as 
| the man who made the greatest 
| 1969 contribution to working peo- 
| ple here. 

Funds from the dinner will 
help finance Alameda County 
labor’s political arm, the Com- 

| mittee On Political Education, in 

| this crucia] election year when 

| control of Congress and the Leg- 

stake and in 
which California will elect a goy- 
ernor for the next four years. 

| Anti-labor forces 

| control 


‘ture and are trying also to take 


The strike began October 26 | oy 


presently | 
the California Legisla- | 


stantial fringe improvements. 


The one - year agreement, 
reached with the help of the Al- 
ameda County Central Labor 

| Council, is retroactive almost 
seven months to last July. 


Vacation pay, previously ac- 
ued at one day per month, is 
raised to one and one-quarter 
day per month for employes of 
one to three years seniority and 
One and one-half days for those 
with more than three years. For 
those with less than a.year’s ser- 
vice, the rate remains one day 
per month. The new ‘schedules 
mean that vacations range from 
12 to 18 working days, depending 
on length of service. 


Another vacation improvement 
gives employes a choice to charge 
the Christmas school shutdown 
to their accrued vacations or 
working, retaining vacation time 
for later use. 


Sick leave is improved and 
when holidays fall on Saturday, 
employes get the previous Friday 
off. 


Big crowd to honor Man of the Year Childers 


!over Congress. President Nixon 
plans a personal drive to elect 
GOP candidates to Congress. 

AFLCIO spokesmen at the 
| county, state and nationa] level 
| have all underscored the impor- 
| tance of the 1970 elections to the 
|future of the working man on 
and off the job. 


OFFICIAL NOTICES 


Correspondents columns will 
be found on pages 4 and 9 of 
this edition of the Labor Jour- 
nal, Unions will find notices of 
important meetings called by 
their officers on page 10, 
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What does your mortgage cost? 


By SIDNEY MARGOLIUS 
Labor Journal Consumer Expert 

Families seeking to buy or re- 

finance...homes. took another 
clout with the-latest increase in 
FHA.and VA mortgage rates to 
8'2 per cent. 
- Counting the FHA mortgage 
insurance p:emium, which the 
homeowner pays FHA to guaran- 
tee the lender against loss, and 
to subsidize operating expenses, 
the FHA rate now is 9 per cent 
at the start, and about 834 per 
cent-over: the life of the mort- 
gage. 

DO YOU know what you have 
to pay back on a mortgage like 
that? For a $20,000, 35-year 
mortgage you would repay a total 
of $64,596; more than three 
times as much as the original 
amount you borrow. If you cculd 
xepay in only 30 years, you would 
pay a total of $57,600. 

Not only money-grabbing in- 
terest rates but rising property 
taxes ‘ave pushing moderate in- 
come families out of the housing 
market, government housing of- 
ficials are saying privately. Even 
a fairly modest home in many 
metropolitan areas now requires 
taxes. of $60 to $70 a month. 

The leaping mortgage and tax 
costs on top of higher prices for 
homes (new ones now average 
$26,000) means fewer and fewer 
families are able to qualify for 
mortgages. 

RENTERS too are affected. 
Nationallly+rents went up an. av- 
erage of about 4 per cent last 


nome “+t 


year, but many landlords now 
are notifying tenants of large in- 
creases. 

The irony of the latest mort- 
gage increase is that—like the 
previous ones—it has failed so 
far to make mortgages available 
even at the higher rate. Appar- 
ently the government’s theory is 
that if it didn’t work before, let’s 
try it again. ‘ 

In just three years the mort- 
gage rate has gone from 6 per 
cent in 1966 to the present 8%. 

The only solution to the inter- 
est rate grab may have to be di- 
rect housing loans by the federal 
government. Congresswoman 
Leonor Sullivan of Missouri has 
introduced a b! {9 make 
direct loans to fiuuinies with in- 
comes of $12,000 or less who are 
unable to get mortgages “at rea- 
sonable rates.’ Maximum inter- 
est wcder ths proposed program 
would b> 6% per cent. 

Passe ze of this bill would not 
only b ac’'t moderate income 
families ‘inectly but would help 
push do. 3 iates charged by pri- 
vate lenders. The bill is co-spon- 
sored by Re:>. William Barrett of 
Pennsylvania, chairman of the 
House of Representatives Hous- 
ing Subcommittee. 

If you already have a home, at 
least you can find values in the | 
annual home furnishings sales 
this month. Merchants have been ' 
forced into heavier price cutting | 
to unload inventories because of | 
unexpectedly (to them) slack | 
Christmas sales. 


Getting Your Money’s Worth 


Dryers constitute;what lawyers 
and child psychologists term at- 
tractive nuisances. 

With the door open, the drum 
may look tc a child’s eye like a 
cave badly in need of an explor- 
er. The drum of a functioning 
machine stops temporarily when 
the docr is opened. But should 
a playmate slam the door, the 
stage is set for a gruesome acci- 
dent. 

That kind of accident is usu- 
ally easy enough to prevent. 

All that’s needed is a switch 
that. must be reset before the 
dryer will restart. Many dryers 
include one, a tacit admission of 
the hazard. 


CU CONSIDERS the lack of 
a safety start switch a serious 
deficiency. Underwriters Labora- 
tories evidently agrees—effective 
March i, 1971, no dryer can be! 
UL-listed unless it incorporates 
such a switch, or some device; 
whose effect is the same. 

Consumers Union therefore | 
does not recommend a - dryer | 
Jacking a safety start switch for 
any but childless households— | 
and even then, visitors with | 
youngsters in tow are a possi- | 
bility. 


-out-of-use refrigerators around— 


THERE ARE still too many 


to judge by the disheartening 
frequency of reports about chil- | 
dren who have been suffocated | 
in them. - 

A magnetic latch on a discard- 
ed refrigerator will not necessa- | 
rily make it accident proof, ac- 
cording to Consumer Reports: 

“A child may be too panicked | 
to push the docr open. And if the 
box is lying on its side or back, | 
several children might manage | 
to open it from the outside. If | 
one of them climbed in and shut 
the heavy door, he might not be 
able to push it open again. 

The U. S. Department of | 


Here are the facts you can use 
on February buying opportuni- 
ties: 

RUGS: Nylon rugs have be- 
come the leading seller in the 
moderate cost bracket. They have 
gone up little in recent years 
while other prices have been ris- 
ing. Wool rugs, while still con- 
sidered preferable, have become 
very expensive. Polyester rugs 
(Dacron, Kodel, etc.) have good 
abrasicn resistance and resilience 
but also are in the higher price 
bracket. 

Acrylic fiber rugs. (Acrilan, 
Orlon, Cresian, etc.) most resem- 
ble wool in appearance and are 
easier to wet-clean. But in cheap- 
er grades acrylic rugs are tess 
durable than nylon rugs of sim- 
ilar weight. It takes more yarn 
to make a durab’2 acrylic rug 
than a good nyion rug because 
|of nylon’s greatcr strength. 

Safest buys in nylon rugs are 
| those. labeled with the manufac- 
turer’s name. The manufacturers 
; allow their names only on nylon 
|rugs which meet minimum stan- 
dards fer pile, construction and 
| fiber grade. Among the manufac- 
‘turers’ designations assuring you 
/Of at least rcascnebie quality are 
duPont 501, Antron, Chemstrand 
Cumuloft, Firestone Nyloft. 


Some problems have been| 
found with inexpensive foam- 
backed rugs which tended to 
crumble, shred or peel after a 
while or when cleaned. The foam | 
manufacturers claim that foam | 
backings have been improved re- | 
cently. Still, make sure that foam 
backing is at least one-eighth 
inch thick, and won’t crumble, 
if you rub it hard or crack it 
when bent. 


MATTRESSES, SOFA-BEDS: 
Good values in mattresses and 


|sofa-beds also are available in 


the February sales} In fact some 
of the current prices are among 
the lowest in recent years. 


Many of the larger stores have 
their own brands. Best values in 
the mattress sales usually are 
those carrying the store’s house 
name. A chain like Macy’s, for 
example, may have mattresses 
made up especially for a sale un- 
der the ‘“Macy’s” name. But 
these usually are not the same 
high specifications as those un- 
der the stcre’s house name such 
as Macy’s “Mayflower” or Ward’s 
“Style House.” 


FOOD BUYING CALENDAR: 


a) 4 
Want 
fey Vaid 6 


| venting 
| Household Refrigerators.” | 
| safety suggestions for discarded | 


Health, Education and Welfare | Eg prices are finally receding 
has issued a booklet called “Pre- |from their recent startling 90- 
Child Entrapment in |cent tags and will be increasingly 
Its | good buys frora now through the 
spring. Both beef and pork re- 
refrigerators include removing |main very expensive. About the 
the door entirely, facing the re- | best dimer buys currently are 
frigerator toward a wall, locking | pork shoulders and large turkeys. 
the door with a lock and chain, | Copyright 1970 
and fastening objects to the door , 
to keep it from closing. |\Mertupre series 


In some areas, repairmen will 
remove the door of your box free | OF2 elrreacy abuse 


as a public service. | Dr. Wendal R. Lipscomb, Men- | 
|docino State Hospital chief of 


Patronize Our Advertisers! | researeh, will speak next Tues- 


BOOST THE LABEL 


BUY UNION LABEL 


When. making purchases, always ask for the union tabel. If | 
building a home or repairing one, see that the men ‘doing the | 
plumbirg or steamfitting work, 


union. Ask to see their Card. Boost the union emblem and help 
yourself. 


PATRONIZE 
UNION STORES 
DEMAND .... 
A UNION CLERK 
2 _0 2 __0_0 90-5, 


ts 
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| day night at Oakland Technical 
| High School auditorium at the 
second in a series of free lectures | 
|on drug abuse, sponsored by the 
Oakland Technical Adult School. 
| The session starts at 7:30 p.m. 
| Students will be admitted if ac- 
companied by their parents. 


PRODUCTS ONLY 


| 


BURNETTS 
|NEW LUCKY’S 


| 2268 TELEGRAPH AVENUE 
“For the Best in Italian Foods” 


COCKTAIL LOUNGE 
| &-2—e— e000 0 o_o 4, 


WESTERN TITLE GUARANTY 
COMPANY 


BERKELEY ... . 841-7505 
FREMONT ... . 797-4197 
HAYWARD .. , . 537-1165 
LIVERMORE .. . 477-9120 
OAKLAND .. .. 893-8100 


painting, ete., belong to the | 
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BAGGATAWAY, 
_ ANYBODY ? 


Lacrosse was 
PLAYED BY AMERICAN | 
INDIANS BEFORE 
COLUMBUS DIS- y 
COVERED AMERICA! 

IT WAS ORIGINALLY 
AN INTER-TRIGAL 
"WAR GAME"CALLED 


BAGGATAWAY, 


HERES GREAT NEWS 


we. FOR apie . 
NOW U.S. 

BONDS PAY $% WHEN. 
HELD TO MATURITY rf 
OF 5 YRS.,|O MONTHS: 
(4% FIRST YEAR ANP 
5.20% HEA be TO 
MATURITY). YOUR BEST 

BET FOR 2 SAFE 

NB SANE - 
ANAND PATRIOTIC 
SAVINGS PROGRAM. 


FAST TRAVELER! 
HE SPEED OF A COMET CAN VARY 


FROM 700 MILES PER HOUR IN 
OUTER SPACE TO 1,250,000 N.PH, 
WHEN. NEAR THE SUN! 


Reagan credit card 
tax payment cost hit 


The Reagan administration 
says it’s all right to charge your 
state income tax on credit cards 
—and that, says Democratic As- 
‘emblywoman Yvonne Brath- 
vaite of Los Angeles, is the ‘“cost- 
iest subterfuge yet for a state 
withholding system.” 


The Bank of America has ad-~’ 


mitted that it will charge a one- 
time 4 per cent fee for Bank- 
Amerieard credit tax payments, 
meaning that if you borrow $500 
to pay your taxes, you’ll have to 
cay the bank’ $520, the Los An- 
geles Times reported. 

Late payments invoive anoth- 
er 1% per cent a month or 18 
per cent a year, said the Times. 

Mrs. Brathwaite was to include 
in her consumer protection legis- 
lation a bill to prohibit charging 
more than $5 or 1 per cent on 
the one-time fee by credit card 
issuers: 


“{ knew the Reagan adminis- 
‘ration believed in helping the 
private sector,” she commented, 
‘but not at interest rates that 
border on outrageous. 


“It should be untawful for any 
one to collect excessive interest 
from state taxpayers who already 
are pinched for‘ tax dollars,” she 
Said es 4 Paps: 

A withholding collection sys- 
tem not only would avert a situ- 
ation where state taxpayers 
would have to borrow money at 
high interest rates but it also 
would bring the state additional 
revenues by tapping incomes 
of persons who evade state 
taxes when they move out of the 
state. 


The federa] Internal Revenue 
Service wcen’t go along with 
credit card tax payments. They 
want your check as usual. 


Miss Union Maid is here all year 
Plenty of Miss Union Maid | Service Trades Counci] of Great- 


dolls, formerly offered only dur- 
ing the Christmas season, are 
now available on a year around 
basis at $1.50 each, plus 50 cents 
for postage and handling. 

Although the séven inch doll is 
union made in America, it costs 
less than some dolls made in 
Asia that are highly advertised 
on television. 

Miss Union Maid may be or- 
dered from the Union Label & 


SIMMONS 


Manufacturers. of 
LEATHER WORK GLOVES, MITTS 


WELDERS’ LEATHER GARMENTS 
HOURS .8-5—Sat.: 8-3 


SIMMONS ELSYE CO. 


Orv ed -~wtie 
306 12th Sf., Oakland, Calif. 


SAN LEANDRO . . 483-4000 


er New York, 119 East 27th 
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‘Black lung’ victims urge ed 


to apply for benefits here 


Even though there is no coal 
mining in. the Bay Area, five 
applications for benefits under 
the new--federal “black lung 
disease” law were received by 
the Oakland area Social Secu- 
rity Office the first week the 
law became effective. Many 
other eligible applicants may 
be in the area, 

The law is the new Federal 
Coal. Mine Health and Safety 
Act provision granting benefits 
to coal miners disabled by the 
disease, whose technical name 
is pneumoconiosis, and to wid- 
ows and dependents of miners 
who died of it.- 

Eligible applicants were urged 
to.apply immediately for pay- 
ments of about $136 a month 
for a disabled miner or widow 
of a black lung victim and 
approximately $272 a month 
for a family with three or more 
dependents. 

Oakland Social Security 
Manager William B. Hayward 
warned prospective beneficiar- 
ies that payments to them will 
only be retroactive to the dates 


they file their applications. 

Applications may be mailed 
if it’s hard for applicants to 
come to Social Security offices, 
he said. 


Oakland offices and their 
phone numbers are at 831 East 
14th Street, 273-7131; 937 West 
Grand Avenue, 273-7121, and 
7000 Bancroft Ave. (10 East- 
mont Mall), 273-7341, 

Eligible applicants may be in 
federal or state hospitals or 
nursing homes, he said. 

If application is made by 
mail, the applicant should 
state that he is applying for 
benefits for himself and fam- 
ily under the Federal Coal 
Mine Health and Safety Act 
and give the name of the coal 
miner and Social Security 
number, if the latter is avail- 
able. 

Applicants should give their 
full addresses and, if they can 
be reached by telephone, their 
telephone number. 

And, Hayward stressed, ap- 
plicants should be sure to sign 
their letters. 


Hospital pickets found guilty; 


union seeks own injunction — 


Hospital Workers 250, three of | stay 500 feet away, the judge or- 
whose pickets at the struck Yg- | dered. 


nacio Convalescent Home were 
found guilty of contempt of 
court, will press its own suit for 


an. order forbidding manage- | 


ment or its agents to engage in 
violence against pickets. 

Contra Costa County Superior 
Judge Thomas F. McBride also 
issued a permanent restraining 
order, tightening up restrictions 
on picketing at the Walnut Creek 
institution. The union said it 
would appeal his rulings. 


Judge McBride found Local 250 
President John Ring, Business 


| 


But union Secretary-Treasurer 


| Timothy Twomey said the union 


is ready to go into court for its 
anti-violence injunction. 

Four pickets, all rank and file 
members, were shot and wound- 
ed by a shotgun-wielding man 
who leaped cut of his car early 
on December 21. 

Twomey charged that the 
judge’s ruling did not reflect un- 
ion testimony on the shotgun 


| incident, on a guard’s brandish- 
|ing of a gun and a strikebreak- 


Representative Robert Gaul and | 


striker Ruth Neill guilty of “con- 
tinued and gross” disregard of 


tion governing picketing. 
His permanent order limited 
pickets to two at the Ygnacio 


er’s showing a knife. Pickets also | 
| 
had been run down by cars, the 


court was told. 
Witnesses also testified that 


ae t ake aad | the hospital owner had threat- 
the previous temporary injunc- | ened violence against pickets and 


called them derogatory names, 


Valley Read side of the hosnital | 


and two at the parking lot drive- 
way. 
All other “officers, represonta- 


Members of the Oakland Fed- ; house, 


eration of Teachers will meet 
with national and state officials 
of the American Federation of 
Teachers tomorrow, Saturday, 
January 31, in a one-day organ- 
izing workshop. 

The meeting in the Hotel 
Leamington in Oakland is part 
of a stepped-up drive in prepar- 
ation for a representation elec- 
tion amone Oakland’s. 2,800 
teachers which both the OFT 
and the rival Oakland Education 
Association are seeking. 

Both the state and national 
federations are supplying crgan- 
izers and funds to the OFT drive. 

Participating in Saturday’s 
workshop will be George Brick- 


CLC delegates seated 


New delegates seated by the | 


Alameda County Central Labor 
Cotuncil last week were John 
Durham,. Journeymen  Horse- 
shoers 11; Bill Jennings,. Robert 
McCann and Daniel McCormick, 
Plumbers 38; Marty Martinez, 
Harold’ Benner, John - Meyer, 
Ward Dorsey. and Blanche Cor- 
velli, Oakland Unified School 
Employes 257; and Ned Pearl- 
‘stein, Peralta Teachers 1603: 


¢epetpraeerernavaperaesenraacnse 


Twomey said. 


The seven counts on which the | 


judee found the three unionists 


2uilty of contempt charged such | 
| acts as obstructing traffic, 


using 


; abusive language and crowding 
tives, agents” of the union are to | too many pickets in one place. 


Teachers press organizing 


dinator with state federations; 
Raul Teilhet, California Federa- 
tion of Teachers president; Haily 
Hiscox, CFT director of organ- 
izing; and Miles Myers, CFT vice 
president. 

The sessien in the Jade Room 


on the mezannine of the Hotel | 


Leamington, will run from 9 a.m. 
to 4:30 p.m. 


Apprenticeship meeting 


“Apprenticeship Within the 
Changing Times” will be the 
theme of the sixth biennial 
meeting of the California Con- 
ference on Apprenticeship, April 
22-24,. at the Hilton Hotel, Los 
Angeles, 

§}-2—__2___ o_o _2 o_o __ o_o oe 
[CHAPEL of the 
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OAKS 


3007 TELEGRAPH AVENUES 
TELEPHONE 632-8100 


FUNERAL DIRECTORS 


American Federation of | 
Teachers director of Field organ- | 
ization; John Schmid, AFT coor- | 


Nixon minority record held ‘pretty bad’ 


The non - partisan National 
Committee for an Effective 
Congress said that President 
Nixon is “working the hidden 
veins of fear, racism, and resent- 
ment” of middle class Ameri- 
cans, 

In general agreement with the 
low grade given Nixon by the 


committee, an AFLCIO spokes- | 


man called his first year record 
on minority problems “pretty 
bad.” 

The committee said that Nix- 
on is paying off political debts 
to the South for campaign sup- 
port and is “becoming riveted to 
the right.” 

The AFLCIO spokesman, Di- 
rector of Civil Rights Donald 
Slaiman, said that instead of 
moving ahead, the President 
slowed down what had been un- 
derway in the previous adminis- 
tration ‘“‘on school desegregation 
— on voting — on training—on 
eliminating poverty — and on 
maintaining the kind of high- 
level employment situation that 
would produce more opportuni- 
ties for minorities.” 

Slaiman said the Administra- 
tion’s Philadelphia plan “is of 
questionable legality, of little 
practical value,” and, “given the 


FINE 


REASON 
TO RIDE 
THE BUS. 


nature of the construction indus- 
try” will do little to “bring Ne- 
groes into permanent jobs.” 

He stressed that the building 
trades unions had already gone 
forward with affirmative pro- 
grams to recruit, train and place 
minority workers in permanent 
jobs. 

Both the committee’s and the 
AFLCIO’s analysis differed with 
that of super-Southern GOP 
Senator Strom Thurmond who 
left the Democratic party over 
its civil rights stand. 

Thurmond’s version was that 
Nixon is putting the nation 
“back into the mainstream of 
political thinking.” 

The non-partisan committee 
and the rightwing Senator 
agreed that the ultraconserva- 
tive South is becoming increas- 
ingly influential under the Nix- 
on administration. 

Senator Thurmond said “at 
long last the South is playing a 
role in national leadership” re- 
placing liberals and minority 
groups in the federal power 
structure. 

The committee said it based 
its analysis on interviews with 
Congressmen, party officials and 
a survey of more than 200 right- 


wing publications and organiza- 
tions. The committee concluded: 


“The administration is work- 
ing the hidden veins of fear, ra- 
cism and resentment which lie 
deep in middle America. . 


“Southern Wallace voters, un- 
der the spell of Spiro Agnew, are 
being safely tucked in the Nixon 
portfolio, along with a growing 
|number of nervous, Northern 
middle class suburbanites, many 
| of whom have a Democratic vot- 
ing history.” 


‘Lockyer will address 
‘Demo Women’s luncheon 


The Alameda County Demo- 
cratic Women’s Study Club will 
hear William Lockyer, county 
Democratic Central Committee 
chairman, at its regular lunch- 
eon meeting next Wednesday, 
February 4, at Tom Lovely’s Buf- 
fet, 336 Grand Avenue, Oakland. 
He will discuss Democratic plans 
for this year’s election. 


COSMOPOLITAN Magazine is 
a Hearst publication. Don’t buy 
any Hearst publication while 
| scabbing in L.A. continues. 
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AC Transit offers a fine, carefree, car-free way 
to get around town. No traffic problems. And no 
fine for overtime parking. 


For details of convenient, comfortable service 


in your area call Transit Information... 


Oakland, 


653-3535. Hayward, 582-3035, Richmond, 


232-5665. 


‘© 2 e-8 Sele t+ TSS ys 


Go 


AC Transit 


$08 16th St., Oakland 
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Sheet Metal Workers 216 
BY ROBERT M. COOPER 


Rex Robinson Jr. wrenched his 
back on Christmas Eve, of all 
times to do it, and has been on 
the disabled list and will remain 
so for a few more weeks. He is 
“up and around” and improving 
all the time. He was working for 


Contra Costa Metal Fab when! 


this misfortune happened. 


Ted Jaeger, Superintendent at , 
Martinez Sheet Metal, suffered a | 


severe heart attack so is in a 
Concord Hospital under inten- 
sive care and not allowed any 
visitors. Mrs. Jaeger says he is 
progressing nicely although it 
will be some time before he is 
baek in the swing. 

This rain isn’t doing us any 
good work-wise and it also 
caused what could have been a 


very serious mishap for Janos | 


Kocsi. His car took a few turns 
where the road didn’t but he on- 
ly bruised his leg though it to- 
taled out his transportation. 
Mr. 
the funeral held for Richard 
Hunter who passed away in Gar- 
dena last week. He was only 38 
years old but it is believed he 
succumbed due to pneumonia. 


We sympathize with his wife and | 


three children at this time. The 
employes at Scott Company help- 
ed a lot during this trying time. 
Claude Van Valkenburg, Ernie 
Romero, Ed Peterson, Pete Peter- 
son, Henry Hermanson and Wm. 
Milohariovich were pall bearers. 
Steve Banks, Frank Naisbitt also 
showed: their respects to our de- 
parted brother. 

The man on the radio reported 
that the strike at GE is starting 
to hurt. They are running out of 
reserve manufactured items and 
will not be able to make deliver- 
ies on cther big pieces of equip- 


Arellano and I attended | 


ment. They are also losing cus- 
tomers that will be difficult to 
get back after the strike is over. 

So keep pitching there, peo- 
ple—it might take a long time, 
but you will win. 

In case anyone needs light 
buibs, you can get Sylvania bulbs 
at Co-op stores. At lower prices, 
too! 

Regular union meetings are 
held on the third Wednesday of 
each month at 8 p.m. in the La- 
bor Temple, Oakland. 

Members of the Tri-State 
Death Benefit Plan please note 
that Death Assessment No. 664 
is now due and payable. 


Steamfitters 342 
| BY JIM MARTIN 


Since the issuance of former 

President Kennedy’s Executive 
/Order No. 10925 in 1961 and Or- 
|der No. 1114 in 1963, the issu- 
ance of the Secretary of Labor’s 
regulation on apprenticeship and 
training, C.F.R.-29-30, as amend- 
ed January 17, 1964, and, of 
course, the passage of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964, our interna- 
ticnal union, our state locals and 
;councils and our Building and 
Construction local unions have, 
in most all cases, made a really 
sincere effort to promote appren- 
ticeship and opportunities for 
|disadvantaged youth, particular- 
lly those from the minority 
groups. 
{ In this endeavor the Building 
and Construction Trades local 
unions ha-e, on all levels, co- 
;Ooperated to the highest possible 
degree with all government de- 
|partments, agencies, bureaus and 
|commissions concerned. This in- 
cludes our own local union. 

Now, despite the efforts of the 
|Building Trades local unions to 
enccurage entry of minority 
youths into our apprenticeship 
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pre-apprentice programs, and 
even tutoring classes in some 
cases for those unable to pass 
the tests, we continue to be sin- 
gled out as an example of a group 
that fights their acceptance into 
|cur programs, that our doors are 
closed to them and that we re- 
}main lily-white in defiance of 
|the laws and mora] issues involv- 
,ed. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. 

In many cases Building and 
'Construction Trades local unions 
| have expended considerable 
amounts of money and time in 
|publicizing apprentice openings 
and tests, with few resulting ap- 
plications. Many have appealed 
'to minority groups to find appli- 
‘cants; again, few results and sur- 
|prisingly very little cooperation 
from these otherwise vociferous 
groups. 

Amid all of this, the govern- 
/ment agencies urge us to do more 
;and remain deaf to our exciting 
|example of our conscientious but 
fruitless efforts. 
| Speaking directly about our 
;own local unien, prior to a few 
years ago, we had over 90 ap- 
|prentices attending classes. The 
;apprenticeship training program 
'consists of both classroom related 
{training and on-the-job training. 
| However, we find that due to 
{the unemployment situation in 
our union year in and year out, 
excluding 1965 and 1966, the fifth 
year apprentice upon graduation 
did have the five years classroom 
|related training but only about 
|three years on-the-job training 


}ment. So the local union’s Jcint 
{Apprenticeship Committee did 
|/not take aliv new apprentices in 
'the program but reduced the 
{number through graduations un- 
| til we have approximately 60 ap- 
| prentices now in training, At this 
|date we have 12 on the out-of- 
‘work list with very few job op- 


|portunities in sight for the next | 


!couple of months. We also have 
|approximately 250 fitters and 
welders out of work. 

However, despite all of this, 
|our local union’s Joint Appren- 
ticeship Committee opened our 
fapprentice program due to the 
need of refrigeration mechanics 
by advertising through the news- 
papers, government and public 
agencies that we would receive 
applications at our union’s office 
for apprenticeship training. This 
| program would be Open to all in- 
cluding minority groups starting 
November 17, 1969, and ending 
i; December 19, 1969, between the 
hours of 8 a.m. and 5 p.m., Mon- 
{hours of 8 a.m. and 0 p.m., Mon- 
day through Friday noon. This 
was in compliance with the man- 
dates of the executive order pro- 
cedures in issuing application 
forms and receiving same at our 
union’s office. One of our office 
girls was assigned to this matter 


days a week. Not to speak of our 
paid officers and other time 
needed to explain and meet with 
heads of the minority groups ex- 
plaining procedures, etc. 

Three hundred four applicants 
were received during this one 
month period with more than 
60 per cent being from minority 
groups. Two hundred fourteen 
qualified to take the entry test 
as these applicants had the mini- 
mum qualifications. One hundred 
| sixty-four took the test conduct- 
ed by the Laney College person- 
nel with sixty-three passing. 

After the test scores have been 
compiled, the top 12 applicants 
will be notified to be in attend- 
ance at the next J.A.C. meeting 
to be held in our union’s office 
February 2, 1970, for registra- 
tion. Classes will start February 
9, 1970, at 7:30 p.m. 

Installation of officers for 
those elected at the election held 
on January 11, 1970, will be held 


'Poison threat 


“No one clearly knows the im- 
! plications to human health as 
industria] technology adds to the 
list of known toxic chemicals 
and materials, threatening 
workers each day on the job.”— 
AFLCIO resolution. 


program, despite our conducting | 


|due to the lack of steady employ- | 


for the month, 8 hours a day, 5 | 


at our February 5, 1970 meeting. | 


Millmel’s ‘550 
BY ARSIE BIGBY 


We have entered a new year 
and a brand new decade since 
my last article the latter part of 
December, 1969. With this elec- 
tion year of 1970 not yet a 
month old, I wish I could tell 
you the domestic picture looks 
better than it did back in De- 
cember, but I cannot. 

We have about 100 members 
out of work at the present time 
and the list is growing. Some 
of the industry slowdown is 
caused by the rain, some of it 
(no doubt) is caused by the tight 
money policies, both federal and 
state. There is no sign there is 
going to be any Slackening of 
| this tight money policy in the 
foreseeable future, in fact it 
looks at this time like it will get 
a lot worse before it gets any 
better. 

The administration in Wash- 
ington blamed inflation as the 
cause for the lag in building. 
According to UPI, Washington, 
Housing Secretary George Rom- 
ney says he would advocate a 
tax increase if necessary to con- 


ready made it impossible for half 
the nation’s families to afford a 
new home 

According to this UPI article 
Romney conceded the nation is 
| building fewer than half enough 
homes to meet the goal set by 
Congress of 26,000.000 new units 
in a 10-year period, and blamed 
inflation. Romney also said his 
|“Housing and Urban Develop- 
|ment Department is determined 


to help more poor people, black | 
and white, to move into suburbs | 


; which have been almost exclus- 
jively the preserves of the white 
land affluent.” 

Romney denounced racial and 
economic segregation in housing 
‘He called it a vicious circle, 
|where bigotry leads to separa- 
/tion and separation reinforced 
‘intolerance. “I don’t think we can 
be tolerant and understanding of 
| people we don’t know,” he stated. 
“If white people don’t really 
know black people, and black 
people don’t really«know white 
people, they are not going to 
have tolerance and understand- 
ing for each other. 

“It isa’t just black people who 
are prevented from living within 
;a reasonable distance of their 
jobs and daily activities, the poor 
|'white people are prevented also. 
| “Look, it is a very simple 
|thing, as far as I’m concerned. 
| Either this nation is soundly 
conceived or it isn’t. This nation 
‘is premised on a belief in a Cre- 

ator, who endowed al] of us with 

|the same inalienable rights and 
| responsibilities ” 
I’m in full accord and agree- 
|ment with the last sentence of 
;Mr. Romney’s statement above, 
|but if Mr. Romney believes what 
| he is saying, that we are all en- 
| dowed with the same inalienable 
rights, then somebody please tell 
;}me how he can support a con- 
|cept such as the recently en- 
acted Philadelphia Plan, which 
sets up minority hiring quotas on 
construction projects costing 
$500,000 or more, (where federal 
money is involved). 

The concept of the Philadel- 
phia Plan is a departure from 
| the former hiring hall concept of 
|the first sign in on the out of 
| work list is the first referred to 
the job, as provided by the Taft- 
Hartley Law. This Philadelphia 
Plan also plays hell with the old 
cliche, “The early bird gets the 
worm.” It’s not so if he is a white 
|bird and the job call is for a fed- 
eral money job where the minor- 
jity quota hasn’t yet been com- 
plied with. 

Organized labor and congres- 
|sional critics have assailed the 
|Philadelphia Plan minority quo- 
|ta hiring concept as illegal and 
I fully agree with that line of 
| thinking. Some have charged the 
| Nixon administration is trying to 
|divide the white and black for 
| political purposes. They may not 
be far wrong. 
| The union movement has pro- 
|posed the best solution for the 


trol the inflation, which has a!- | 


country’s ills, that I’ve heard and 
that is: The creation of .a decent 
job at decent pay for all who are 
able to work. When our govern- 
ment finally decides to adopt 
such a policy, every able bodied 
man can then reap the harvest 
of his endowed inalienable rights 
but so long as there are too few 
jobs to employ all the unemploy- 
ed, able and willing to work, 
the harvest of rights will not be 
fully shared. 


Steel Machinists 1304 
BY DAVE ARCA 


Hi. Legislators move in myste- 
rious ways, those blunders to 
perform. Litterbugs, are appar- 
ently bugging Legislators. To the 
extent that some propose to pen- 
alize purchasers of beverages. 
Whether they litter or not. How 
come? People are considerate, 
and thoughtless. But. oily ‘the 
latter litter. 

State Senator Nejedly proposes 
a 5-cent tax upon containers 
that do not decompose upon be- 
ing discarded. Isn’t this discrim- 
inatory against Glass, Alumin- 
|um, and Plastic Industries? Dis- 
| crimination is a dirty word. 

State Senator Petris proposes 
a one cent tax upon all non-re- 
turnable containers. This in- 
cludes Bottles, Cans, and other 
containers. His terminology in- 
icludes Milk, Soda Pop, Juices, 
Beer, Wine, and other bottled 
| boozes. What a can of worms. 
| A vast majority of people pur- 
chase beverages in non-return- 
) able containers. They dispose of 
| those containers in garb3ge cans, 
and pay Scavenger Companies to 
| remove the garbage. Why impose 


|another penalty upon the good 
guys, because some bad guys lit- 
| ter? Isn’t cleanup of highways, 
parks and beaches, already sub- 
sidized by taxes? We think it is. 

If anti-litter laws are inopera- 
| ble, why were they enacted? A 
tax on containers, in addition to 
sales taxes, appears to be an- 
other attempt to pick people’s 
pockets. 

Shame, shame, Senator. Soak, 
if you must, the Litterbug. But 
spare poor purchasers of bever- 
ages. Okay? Okay. 


\Barbers 134 
BY JACK M. REED 


Brothers, I see by the papers 
that one of the Beatles got a 
“crew-cut.” Inasmuch as_ the 
|Beatles were mainly responsible 
for the unkempt hair look, may- 
be John Lennon is repenting. 
There is nothing wrong with long 
hair if it is properly trimmed 
and groomed, but the young 
“hippies” and the old “duffers” 
with their straggly hair do in- 
deed look ridiculous. It will be in- 
teresting to note what they will 
do if the new “bald” look gains 
momentum. 

Brother Harry Hosac did a 
good job installing the. officers 
at our last regular meeting. The 
Oakland Airport Barber Shop 
| petition had its second reading, 
discussion and amendments were 
presented by John Mente and 
adopted. Under the new Interna- 
tional By-Laws no debate or 
amendments are allowed on the 
third reading and vote. 

Although the weather was very 
bad we still had a good turn out 
at the Color Clinic held at the 
Southland Barber Shop in Hay- 
ward and again instructor Jos- 
eph Lopez did an excellent job. 
Also thanks to Al Chamorro for 
the use of the hall. 

Oswald Becker who ran the 
Busy Bee Barber Shop on San 
Pablo Avenue for many years 
passed away in a Rest Home and 
although he was informed a 
few times cn being late with his 
reduced dues, I am sorry to re- 
port that he was not in benefit 
standing. It was my unpleasant 
duty to inform his beneficiary of 
this fact. Every month we have 
members who are Iate in paying 
their dues and therefore not in 
benefit standing. Think about it. 
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The Hearst strike 


Last month 2,000 members of 11 news- 
paper unions marked ‘a meliancholy anni- 
versary—the end of theirsecond year on 
strike or locked out at Hearst's: Los Ange- 
les Herald-Examiner. 

And while ‘they weren't pretending to 
read publisher: George Hearst's mind, he 
was still stubbornly on a course which 
could end with the formerly biggest-circu- 
lation afternoon: newspaper in the nation, 
going down the drain. 


PROFESSIONAL SCABS 

‘He literally drove the 2,000 employes 
out of the Los Angeles Herald-Examnier 
two years ago last December 15. 

He replaced them with imported pro- 
fessional strikebreakers in a move reminis- 
cent of the 1920s when train passengers 
were greeted by a billboard reading: “Wel- 
come to Los Angeles—The Open Shop 
City.” 

That started the longest active ‘news- 
paper strike-lockout in modern times and 
the decline of what Walter Winchell once 
proudly called “the flagship of the Hearst 
fleet,” a nationwide chain of newspapers 
and magazines founded by young Hearst's 
grandfather, William Randolph Hearst Sr. 

The cost of this destruction of a news- 
paper has been astronomical. 

Early in the strike a prominent news- 
paper production expert estimated Hearst 
was losing $1,000,000 a month. 


HUGE LOSSES 

In iwo. years, the Her-Ex has lost what 
amounts to eight months worth of its pre- 
strike advertising and has lost 500,000 in 
ciculation. 

While “bargaining” continues sporadic- 
ally, there's no give in management's ap- 
proach, despite pleas of city officials, civic 
and religious leaders. Hearst attorneys three 
times have halted jobless insurance benefits 
to locked out workers. 

Pickets have told the Hearst story across 
the nation. Twice unionists mobilized by 
the Alameda County Central Council have 
picketed when George Hearst's uncle, Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst Jr., the Hearst chain 
head, speke here. 


The drab-yellow Herald-Examiner build- 
ing at Eleventh Stfeet and South Broad- 
way, Los Angeles, exhibits steel-grilled 
windows, a 10-fgot high chain link fence 
topped by barbed wire and Pinkerton 
guards patrolling 24 hours. 

The new scab-run paper was born when 
Hearst killed his morning Examiner by 
merging it into the afternoon Herald-Ex- 
press, while the powerful Chandler-owned 
Los Angeles Times-Mirror knocked off 
its afternoon Mirror. This left the morn- 
ing field to the Chandler interests while 
Hearst had clear sailing in the p.m. 

Thousands of workers Jost their jobs 
in this switch. 


THE VICTIMS 

Hearst's‘ Open shop drive is against 
these 11 unions: 

© American Newspaper Guild 69 and 
International Association of Machinists 94, 
which struck December 15, 1967, after 
months of futile negotiation. 


© International Typographical Union 
174 (printers) and ITU 9 (mailers), lock- 
ed out three hours later. 

© Web Pressmen 18, Paperhandlers 3 
and Stereotypers 58, forced out of the 
building under threat of police arrest. 

Building Service Employes 399, 
Teamsters Warehousemen 598, Photoen- 
gravers 262 and News Vendors 75-A, who 
walked out in sympathy with the striking 
and locked-out unions. 

Hearst had been preparing for that day 
for two years. Windows were already bar- 
red. Private guards patrolled the place un- 
der. tight security. 

Cyclone fencing ringed a storage yard. 
Newsprint was hoarded in old airplane 
hangars. Cots and food for strikebreakers 
were hidden in a warehouse. 

Professional strikebreakers, many with 
police records, were imported from as far 
away as Florida and Hawaii. 

On Sunday, December 17, 1967, they 
produced the first scab Hearst paper in 
Los Angeles in 64 years. .Their pay checks 


ran as high as $900 a week for work for 


“PLEASE DON’T buy Herald-Examiner” signs blossomed 
on the rear of buses last summer to carry the message 

of striking and locked out unionists throughout the Los 
Angeles area. Scme vandal- minded cutey blocked out 
the “DON’T” on at least one placard. 
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L.A, -- two-year scab blight 


TEN FOOT cyclone wire fence, topped with barbed wire, guards the Los 
Angeles Herald-Examiner property, like a prison camp fence, as imported 
professional strikebreakers work inside. 


which Hearst didn’t want to pay union em- 
ployes $150. 

The Los Angeles City Council con- 
demned the strikebreakers as “transients 
who offer nothing of substance to the com- 
munity.” The council urged “speedy solu- 
tion of the strike-lockout.” 


HEARST DEMANDS 

Hearst answered by demanding “super- 
seniority’ for his scabs in any settlement. 

Another precondition was union accep- 
tance as a foreman a man who had been 
permanently barred from his job by an ar- 
bitrator for “physical and spiritual assaults” 
on subordinates. 

Typical of the people for whom Hearst 
wanted was a young truck 
driver truck and 
punched 72-year-old David Bernstein in 


“superseniority” 


who jumped off his 


the nose 


Bernstein, a locked out printer who 
boasred he hadn't been late in 46 yea: 
woikings for-Hearst papers, hasn't missed 


on the picket line. He said he doesn’t 


} 
tay 


want co be a quitter by retir 
On Jannary 5, 1968, San Francisco news- 


paper unions were out as the Mailers struck 


iz now, 


the Hearst Examiner and the independent- 
ly-owned Chronicle. There was a difference 
—with a city anti-professional scab law, 
the struck papers stayed closed down tight 
for 55 days while labor-supported Mayor 
Joseph L. Alioto did a herculean job of 
bringing the parties together with result- 
ant vastly improved settlements for striking 
and strike-supporting unions alike. 

The effects of that union victory, gained 
while Los Angeles unionists were begin- 
ing their long, bitter battle, extended to im- 
provements across the Bay at the Oakland 
Tribune and other county papers. 


MEDIATORS QUIT 

But in Los Angeles a three-man media- 
tion panel appointed by the 
March 17, 1968 resigned a month later 
because, a spokesman said, “management 
won't talk with them.” 


mayor on 


Earlier George Hearst ignored mediation 
pleas from 10 leading clergymen who said 
he had created a situation that was 
labor 


“pois< 


oning the atmosphere” of manage 
ment relations. 
Top level international officials of the 


continued on page 7 
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Prefabricated housing is coming to Cali- 
fornia officially, but building trades union 
spokesmen are skeptical it will help solve 
the state’s critical housing problem. 

The reason: it does nothing to cut the 
high cost of mortgage money and of land. 

They accepted the advent of factory built 
housing as inevitable. Their job, they said, 
would be to unionize the production line 
housebuilders and see that they got decent 
wages. 

GOP BILL 

The road for prefab housing to come to 
California was opened by Republican spon- 
sored legislation, Assembly Bill 1971, adop- 
ted by the 1969 legislature. 

It is to be implemented by a state code 
which will permit factory built housing 
to be erected anywhere in California. The 
code is expected to be promulgated this 
spring after a series of public hearings. 

The bill touched off a flood of worries 
about jobs, out-of-state imports, instant 
slums, building standards and political jur- 
isdictions. 

Ali of these fears were expressed at 
meetings in Oakland and Anaheim called 
by two. state agencies to learn what in- 
dustry thinks the new code should say. 

“Manufactured housing is indeed a 


{ 


bomb,” ‘a Santa Clara home builder said. 
“Our responsibility is to control the blast.” 
OWN INTERESTS 

Four hundred persons attended the Oak- 
land meeting. Inspectors, architects, build- 
ers, engineers, prefabiicators and others 
made recommendations to protect their 
own interests. Those who want to get in 
on the bonanza asked questions. Union rep- 
resentatives were there primarily as ob- 
servers, 

“We've been expecting it for some 
time as inevitable,’ Executive Secretary 
Anthony Ramos of the California State 
Council of Carpenters said later. 

“We are not going to throw up any 
road blocks to keep it from developing. 
We should be able to get these prefabri- 
cation factories organized, provide some 
decent wages for their workers and get 
some houses built.” 

“There is a tendency to read a lot more 
into it than is going to occur,’ Ramos 
cautioned. “I don’t really know whether it 
will make much difference.” 

LITTLE ON ‘COST 

The measure is intended to help reduce 
the cost of building a house. But it does 
little to help reduce the cost of buying a 
house. : 


TICKY TACKY or a modern marvel of cost cutting ingenuity, factory built 
housing can be drab and unimaginative as in the boxlike prefab above, 
or esthetically pleasing like the townhouse below. 


| Prefab won’t'do'it 


The United States is currently in the 
worst housing slowdown since World War 
Il because of tight money and resultant 
excessively high mortgage rates. 

Next to money, the biggest cost of buy- 
ing a new home, is the price of land. 

The bill does nothing about money 
or land. 

Largely because of the money problem 
housing starts in the United States dwin- 
dled from an annual rate of 1,900,000 at 
the start of 1969 to a rate of 1,300,000 by 
midyear and headed toward the 1,000,000 
level. The official national goal is 2,000,000 
units a year, set by the government under 
the 1968 landmark Housing Act. 


BETTER HERE 

The East Bay is somewhat better off 
than the nation as a whole. According to 
ratings of Advance Mortgage Corporation, 
permits for 8.6 units of housing were be- 
ing issued in the East Bay for every 1,000 
population. b= 

The national average was 7 permit units 
per 1,000, or’ just about what it takes to 
stand still—but- not meet housing needs of 
new residents of an area. 

To make matters worse, the houses be- 
ing built are financially out of reach of 
the people Who most urgently need new 
housing. es 

“With the average new home costing 
$25,000, and the bulk. of: California fam- 
ilies making less than. $10,000 a year, they 
are priced out of the market,” says Wil- 
liam T. Leonard, executive officer of the 
Associated Home Builders of the East Bay. 

“Moreover this spread between income 
and price is widening.” 

The new law is intended to close the 
gap. Ramos and James Lee, president of 
the State Building Trades Council, were 
skeptical about this, 

Lee was also concerfied about quality 
of factory built houses and imports from 
out-of-state factories. 


PROHIBITITIVE PRICES 

Both men felt the high price of Califor- 
nia land and of mortgage financing would 
keep new homes, regardless of the method 
of production, our of reach of the working 
man. 

Ramos, former member of the state 
Housing & Community Development 
Commission, recalled that land costs con- 
tributed to the closing of “a jim dandy 
production line” to prefabricate houses that 
Rohr Aircraft developed a few years ago. 

“They had a_ beautiful prefabricated 
house,” Ramos said. “But by the time they 
got it on a lot it cost just about the same 
as if it had been built conventionally. 

“If land costs were down, the tract build- 
er in California could give the factory 


Good Housekeeping Seal C 


A number of people have begun to take 
@ critical look at that “Seal of Approval” 
which Hearst's Good Housekeeping mag- 
azine hands out to some of its advertisers. 

The seal has been under scathing attack 
within the past year by Congressmen and 
consumer representatives. A court has de- 
clared open season on damage suits brought 
against the magazine on charges of en- 
dorsing faulty products. 


DON’T BUY IT 

Meanwhile Good Housekeeping remains 
on the boycott list of Hearst publications 
declared by the 11 unions on strike or 
tecked out by Hearst’s Los Angeles Herald- 
Examiner for more than two’ years. 

The spotlight of critical evaluation be- 
gan to turn on the seal when President 
Nixon appointed Willie Mae Rogers of 


the Good Housekeeping Institute as con- 
sultant on consumer affairs. 

The spotlight showed up so many blem- 
ishes Miss Rogers quit in a'hurry and went 
back fulltime to her job as director of the 
institute, which evaluates products of ad- 
vertisers seeking the magazine’s seal of ap- 
proval. 

Miss Rogers’ flight and Nixon's ap- 
pointment of Virginia Knauer as his con- 
sumer’s advisor took the pressure of f Good 
Housekeeping. But it hasn’t ended the 
criticism of its seal, 

STRONG CRITICISM 

The Good Housekeeping seal does not 
merit the trust of the consumer, said Bess 
Meyerson Grant, New York City com- 
missioner.of consumer affairs, 

She noted the magazine fails to say that 
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it awards its seal only to “clients who agree 
to place a certain number of advertise- 
ments each year.” 


Mrs. Grant charged “fraud on the pub- 
lic (is) inherent in the Good Housekeep- 
ing” seal. 

R. J. Peterson, publisher of the magazine, 
conceded that “Good Housekeeping does 
not guarantee the safety or wholesomeness 
of any product” but insisted the magazine 
was satisfied that endorsed articles “are 
good ones and safe.” 

Democratic Congressman Benjamin S. 
Rosenthal of New York reported earlier 
that to keep the seal an advertiser must 
continue to allocate a proportionate share 
of his advertising ta Good Housekeeping. 


That means, Rosenthal said, if the ad- 
vertiser increases the total amount of 
money he spends for advertising, he must 


p, ‘ 


PREFABRICATED townhouse be- 
gins to take shape as a crane posi- 
tions this corner unit in a Chicago 
demonstration where the first ten- 
ant moved in 30 hours after as- 
sembly started. 5 aio 


buile house a pretty good run for his 
money, unless the prefabricating technol- 
ogy became a lot more sophisticated than 
it is today. a 

“Methods of building in California on 
the site are extremely efficient. This is 
one of the reasons factory housing hasn't 
developed as rapidly “here as it has else- 
where.” 

TRAILERS CHEAPER 

Trailer homes, Ramos said, account fos 
one-fourth of the housing market in Cali- 
fornia largely because they can be put in 
trailer parks and other areas where land 
isn't a real cost item. 

“One of the real problems of housing 
is land cost,’ he emphasized, and factory 
built homes won't escape that if they are 
to move into desirable areas. 

The same point was underscored by 
Jetry Boyce, a Santa Clara builder, at the 
Oakland conference. 

Sixty per cent of the cost of housing 
Boyce said, is in land, financing, utilities 
and other non-construction factors. The 
remaining 40 per cent includes wages ot 
building tradesmen, which President Nix 
on and Governor Reagan have been blam- 
ing for the high cost of housing; materials 
of which the home is built, architectural 
design, and the contractor's expenses and 
profits. 

‘BIG BOYS’ 

Lee pointed out “It’s only the big boys 
that can play this game” of prefabricating 
homes. 

It costs millions to build a factory, h« 
said, and volume selling to keep it going 

Lee predicted some of the big successful 
builders from the East would move in un- 
der the new law, And others probably 

continued on page &. 


allenged 


increase his Good Housekeeping advertis- 
ing proportionately, 

The seal is good for only one yeas 
which assures continued advertising. if 
the manufacturer wants to keep the mag- 
azine’s endorsement. BR : 

More recently a court overruled a lowes’. 
court and held that a consumer could ‘suc 
Good Housekeeping for damages because 
of injuries blamed on a product. carrying. 
the once vaunted seal of approval. 

The case involved a woman who said: 
she was injured when she slipped, an acci- 
dent she blamed on “slippery heels” of 
shoes that Good Housekeeping had en- 
dorsed, 

She contended that Good Housekeeping’ 
did not conduct adequate tests to determine: : 
whether the heels were slippery. 

The Good Housekeeping Institute, to: 
a oe : ;Cowtinued on page 7 


: continued from page 5 

involved unions flew from Washington 
to Los Angeles at the request of federal 
mediators, but bargaining efforts were 
fruitless. 

Strikers~sent a four-man “truth team” 
on a three-month nationwide tour urging 
boycott of the major corporations that con- 
tinue to advertise in the Herald-Examiner 
and of the Hearst magazines and other 
publications. 

In Baltimore, their: car, carrying signs 
saying “Professional strikebreakers are a 
threat to every American,” was ordered out 
of an “I Am an American” parade. 

The parade was sponsored by the Balti- 
more News-American, a Hearst newspaper. 

On the home front children of strikers 
and their friends joined in a six-week cir- 
culation-cancelling contest for such prizes 
as racet bikes, transistor radios and trips 
to Disneyland. 

Circulation was more than 725,000 be- 
fore the strike, the largest of any afternoon 
newspaper in the United States. Now it’s 
in the neighborhood of 250,000 and is still 
going.down. 

Crews are still calling house to house 


LAGALS functions include Thanksgiving 
dinner in the commisary and an annual 
Christmas party for strikers’ children. 

Masses of published strike material in- 
cluded bumper strips, a series called “pro- 
file of a strikebreaker” with photos and 
records of the more notorious imports, and 
"On the Line,” a daily mimeographed re- 
port of activity in the strike-lockout. 

During the 1968 presidential campaign 
the Herald-Examiner political reporter left 
a Presidential candidate's press campaign 
plane after 25 accredited reporters on board 
signed a petition objecting to his presence. 

When the strike-lockout was 13 days old 
Hearst's labor attorney wrote eight of the 
unions announcing changes in wages, hours 
and working conditions, and voiding 
fringe benefits, overtime, work rules and 
security: 

In the years that followed sporadic me- 
diation meetings were held — without 
progress. Unions substantially modified 
proposals. Hearst turned them all down, 
including an offer of a five year contract 
with a no-strike, no-lockout clause. 

Hearst did not change from his attitude 
that precipitated the strike — wages and 


At least scabs’ spelling is different 


Most of the subscribers who used 
to read the Hearst Herald-Examiner 
don’t subscribe any more and one 
reason has. to be the goofs, garbles 
and plain unreadability of much that 
appears in the struck paper. 

Over the months, the Herald-Ex- 
aminer Joint Strike-Lockout Council 
has found that scabbing goes hand 
in hand with incompetence as shown 
in such lulus as the picture caption 
which read: 


“REMAINS OF BRIDGE AND 
ROADWAY ACROSS TUJUNGA 
WASH LIE BESIDE WATERS THAT 
DRUG THEM DOWN.” 

Or the headline: “THRONG AT 
RIGHTS FOR KING.” For the scab 
headwriter’s information, the word 
is “rites.” 

Anchorage is in Alaska and it’s no- 
where else, but a scab wrote this 
headline in the Hearst paper: 


“STEWARDESS FLIES FROM AN- 
CHORAGE TO ALASKA.” 

The scab sports department noted 
that a horse had been scratched from 
a race at Santa Anita, but the fact 
was he not only ran but won, pay- 
ing bettors $25.20 and, thoroughly 
unscratched, was part of the daily 
double which paid $253.40. 

The headline on the weather fore- 
cast story for New Year's Day, said 
“It'll Be a Cool Yule,” although prac- 
tically everybody — except maybe 
scabs—knows that Yule is Christmas, 
not New Year's. 

And not long ago, the Her-Ex tele- 
vision schedule listed names of pro- 
grams but didn’t mention the chan- 
nel numbers. 

Her-Ex strikebreakers twice in one 
story rendered the word, “lightning” 
as “lightening,” and in the same 
story “mattress” was twice spelled 
“matress.” 


throughout the sprawling Los Angeles area 
urging subscribers to cancel. 

John Percy, director of the campaign, 
said that when the lockout started some 
John Birch and Orange County types rush- 
ed in to subscribe to the anti-labor paper, 
but their number was tiny. 

Anti-subscription campaigns have rang- 
ed from radio and television spots started 
in 1968 to “please don’t buy” signs which 
blossomed out on Southern California Rap- 
id Transit buses in the summer of 1969. 

Advertising fell off under daily infor- 
mational picketing of stores that financi- 
ally supported Hearst. A thousand pickets 
paraded one September Saturday at Holly- 
wood and Vine around the Broadway Hol- 
lywood store. 


GE DEMONSTRATION 

Early in December, 1969, Her-Ex pick- 
ets and other unionists massed in down- 
town Los Angeles in a support demonstra- 
tion for the 150,000 General Electric 
strikers. The site was the May Company, a 
major advertiser in the scab Her-Ex. 

Movie theaters which advertised in the 
Hearst paper were visited by unannounced 
bands of roving pickets, and whenever the 
pickets showed, theater ads fell off. 

Women play important functions in the 
sttike-lockout operations. The Darling 


Dunners visit plant gates. periodically col- 
lecting hundreds of dollars a trip to sup- 
port the strikers, 


conditions substantially below those exist- 
ing in smaller suburban Los Angeles news- 
papers. 

In the years preceding the strike Hearst 
had given traditional union work to out- 


side non-union contractors, signed with a 
s > 
Ratt tari ee. ns 


STUNNED William Randolph Hearst Jr., watches from the 4 


speaker's rostrum at the University of California in Berkeley 
as union members and students parade past him protesting 
the anti-labor tactics of his nephew, George Hearst, publisher 
of the scab operated Los Angeles Herald-Examiner. 


non-union trucking firm to haul his news- 
print, and trained management personnel 
in union work. The Printers, one of the 
locked out unions, had been negotiating 
for 11 months without a contract. 


VOTE WON ; 

The National Labor Relations Board con- 
ducted a representation election when the 
strike was a year old, despite efforts of 
Hearst attorneys to block it in the courts. 

Both strikebreakers and strikers were 
eligible. The unions won 1,560 to 25. 

Hearst challenged every vote and block- 
ed disclosure through legal maneuvers un- 
til March 11, 1969, three months after the 
balloting. 

Three times the State Department of 
Employment started paying unemployment 
insurance benefits to people out of work 
because of the strike-lockout. Each time 
appeals by Hearst attorneys cut short the 
payments. 

A complex series of appeals is under- 
way. About 1,600 persons are involved. 
Long overdue unemployment compensa- 
tion tied up in the hearings is estimated 
1t $200,000, 

In each of the three cases the state ruled 
claimants were eligible and started mak- 
ing payments, then was stopped by Hearst 

ppeals. 

First were the locked out Photoengrav- 
ers, early in 1968. 


A REPLACEMENT 

Second were circulation men in July 
1968 after Hearst said they had been re- 
placed by dealers. 

Third were claims for all unemployed 
union men in December 1968 after Hearst 
said they had been replaced by “perman- 
ent employes.” 


———— 


“The Hearst Corporation has been lavisty — 
in its expenditures on litigation,” said 
union attorney Lester G. Ostrov. He pre- 
dicted Hearst would go to court if he hosds 
in department hearings. 

The cases are so complex most unionists 
involved don’t understand them. 

A key question is interpretation of the 
intent of the law when it denies unem- 
ployment insurance benefits to a worker 
“if he left work because of a trade dis- 
pute, and such individual shall remain in- 
eligible for a period during which he 
continues out of work because of a trade 
dispute.” 


The “Dirty Dozen” major corpera- 
tions that support the scab-operated 
Los Angeles Herald-Examiner with 
their advertising has dwindled to 
these 10: 

Sears, Roebuck; J. C. Penney’s, the 
May Company; General Tire, Fire- 
stone Tire, Goodyear Tire and B. F. 
Goodrich companies; American 
Brands (formerly American Tobacco 
Company), Kraft Foods and General 
Moters. 


Also on the do not patronize list 
are the Hearst magazines: 

Cosmopolitan, Good Housekeep- 
ing, Harpers Bazaar, Sports Afield, 
House Beautiful, Popular Mechanics, 
Science Digest, Bride & Groom, Town 
& Country, American Druggist, Eye 
Magazine, and Motor, Motor Boating. 

And the Hearst pocket book pub- 
lisher, Avon, and the San Francisco 
Examiner. 


Good Housekeeping Seal is challenged 


continued from page 6 

which the tests are assigned, takes up a 
whole floor of the publication’s building 
on Fifty-Seventh Street at Eighth Avenue 
in New York city. 

The institute employs 100 specialists, in- 
cluding chemists, home economists, engi- 
neers and other technicians. 

Their job, the magazine says, is to eval- 
uate and make sure “products and services 
advertised in Good Housekeeping are good 
ones” and that their advertised claims are 
truthful. 

A CONCESSION 

However, the magazine has conceded 
that it is “not a standards-making organi- 
zation or a commercial testing laboratory.” 

Its method and objectives were sharply 
scrutinized by a House government oper- 
ations subcommittee headed by Congress- 
man Rosenthal. He charged that any prod- 
uct, except liquor and contraceptives, could 
get a seal if ‘advertised in the magazine. 


Good Housekeeping does not accept ads 
for liquor or contraceptives. 

Good Housekeeping admittedly lacks 
the facilities of Consumers Union, the top 
non-profit, unbiased testing laboratory in 
the nation, although it must evaluate more 
products each year to live up to the mag- 
azine’s claim of truth and quality of its ad- 
vertisers’ prolific products. 

A spokesman for Consumers Union de- 
clined to comment on differences between 
its tests and those of the magazine since 
CU has made no investigation of Good 
Housekeeping’s policies in recent years. 
TELLS DIFFERENCE 

However, he did contrast manufacturer’s 
tests—if they conduct them at all—and 
those of CU. The prime difference is the 
point of view. 

“CU is concerned with how well the 
product will serve the consumer and not 


. with the cost of production,” said CU 
Assistant Director Robert L. Smith. 

He said it was not a valid assumption 
that manufacturers test their own products. 

(This contrasts with the reconumenda- 
tion of Kay Valory, Governor Reagan’s 
consumer counsel, that the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers and other busi- 
ness sources may be relied on to advise 
consumers on product value). 

“Indeed,” the CU spokesman said, “it is 
not unusual for CU to find that there are 
no industry or government testing proce- 
dures available and it becomes necessary 
for us to develop a whole test procedure.” 

Smith observed that Consumers Union 
reputation: was built up over 33 years by 
virtue of its independence of any com- 
mercial enterprise. 

Good Housekeeping, with its eye on the 
advertising dollar, can make no such claim 
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up that farmers’ careless use of deadly agri- 
cultural insecticides may be poisoning 
farm workers and consumers. 

Nobody knows for sure the extent of 
the damage. The government makes only 
haphazard checks to guard against mass 
poisoning of the American consumer. Pro- 
tection tor the farm worker and his chil- 
dren is almost non-existent. 

Although the Nixon administration has 
announced its intention to sharply curb 
the use of DDT, and California has 
banned DDT for some crops and, since 
January 1, in home gardens, other persist- 
ent pesticides continue to be used without 
adequate restrictions or safeguards. 
THE HAZARDS : 

How great are the hazards? 

e “We may find ourselves with some- 
thing approaching an epidemic of pesticide 
disability” among farm laborers, says a 
leading California authority on occupa- 
tional health. 

¢ A country doctor, almost by accident, 
discovered low-grade poisoning among al- 
most half the children of farm laborers 
involved in a nutritional study in Tulare 
County. 

© Only the merest chance kept hundreds 
of thousands of turkeys containing danger- 
ous levels of insecticide, many of them 
stamped “inspected for wholesomness by 
the U.S. Departement of Agriculture,” from 
reaching America’s Thanksgiving tables. 

The turkey incident is one of many re- 
cent cases of mass insecticide poisoning 
of fowl and fish. 

But nobody had really looked before at 
what may be happening to the children 
of California's farm workers. 

TRAGIC, ABSURD 

Fhe pediatrician who came up with the 
report — Dr. Lee Mizrahi of the Salud 
Health Clinic in the little Tulare County 
town of Woodville—told a House sub- 
committee in San Francisco: 

“Yt is tragically absurd that such a study 
by an obscure rural doctor should be the 
first one ever done on children. 

“We think the problem is widespread.” 


Skepticism on 


continued from page 6 
would ship their packaged houses across 
the state line. 

“You can’t pass legislation against it,” 
he said. “They call it restraint of trade.” 

Unions have been trying for years to get 
some curbs on millwork coming in from 
low paying out-of-state factories, without 
success, re reported. 

He said he wasn’t impressed with some 
of the prefabricated housing he had seen 
elsewhere. 

“It looks just like a square box. They 
want $14,950 to $18,250 for it without the 
lot. This, to my estimate, is not low cost 
housing. 

“The prices they are asking are ridicu- 
lous, They're saving money on the produc- 
tion line. Why not pass that on down to 
the consumer?” 

In passing the bill sponsored by As- 
semblyman Pete Wilson of San Diego, the 
Legislature said its intent was “to encour- 
age the reduction of housing construction 
costs and to make housing and home own- 
ership more feasible for all residents of 
the state,” something of which labor and 
management critics are skeptical. 

Under the new law the state pre-empts 
the right to pass on what is good factory- 
built housing, and thus skips around con- 
struction phases of varied local building 
codes, ae 

Local regulations will still control such 
things as zoning, setback, fire zones and 
architectural and aesthetic requirements. 
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The deadly pesticides 


Shocking new evidence meeps cropping 


Dr. Mizrahi conceded more research 
was necessary to establish the significance 
of his clinic’s findings. 

BLOOD TESTED 

His report was based on tests of blood 
samples of 58 children of agricultural 
workers. The youngsters ranged in age 
from 3 to 18 years. Most of them worked 
in the fields, some since the age of five. 

Dr. Mizrahi reported that pesticide 
poisoning, ranging from distinct to bor- 
derline cases, was found in 27 of those 
tested. 

He said the poisoning was from para- 
thion or other organic -phosphates. They 
are nefve poisons, he explained, which 
reduce the blood level of an enzyme es- 
sential to the operation of the nervous 
system. 


of systemic poisoning every ycar among 

California’s agricultural workers. 

Je do not think it is putting the case 
too strongly,’ he told the subcommittee, 
“to suggest that if we fail to begin plan- 
niag seriously right now, we may find our- 
selves with something approaching an 
epidemic of pesticide disability among la- 
borers who work in soft fruits, nuts, olives, 
citrus and grapes.” 

He urged upon the committee a broadly 
based program under which many agricul- 
tural workers would be tested on a routine 
basis and the results compared with use of 
pesticides, spraying patterns and other re- 
lated data. 

Such a program could provide the first 
scientific approach to the effect on work- 
ers of agricultural use of pesticides. No 


“PESTICIDE DISABILITY” among farm workers and their 
children may be developing in California from misuse of 
deadly insecticides, as in this rural scene, a leading au- 


thority reports. 


In some cases both children and parents 
had reported suffering from skin rashes, 
dizziness, burning eyes, vomiting or nausea. 

Dr. Thomas Milby, chief of the Occupa- 
tional Health Bureau of the State Depart- 
ment of Public Health, which performed 
the tests, didn’t entirely agree with Dr. 
Mizarhi's interpretation, nor did he totally 
disagree. 

OTHER CASES 

Dr. Milby had other reasons for con- 
cern. Reports from doctors compiled: by 
his office show between 250 and 350 cases 


prefab value 


A special 11l-man advisory committee, 
dominated by city, county and other local 
officials, will aid the Commission on Hous- 
ing & Community Development in writing 
the new statewide code. 

Regulations they come up with after 
public hearings must be reasonably con- 
sistent with currently accepted standards 
contained in the Uniform Housing Code 
and other codes related to construction. 

“We will have one standard for all of 
California that everyone must accept,” said 
John M. Sardis, San Francisco structural 
engineer and member of the advisory com- 
mittee. 

“It will be a performance code of some 
kind, something’ very simple that every- 
one will understand. 

“It allows, by mass production, the man- 
ufacture of a product that is approved 
throughout the state.” 

Inspection will be under the aegis of 
the state Department of Housing & Com- 
munity development. 

The union approach to new  home- 
building factories, both Lee and Ramos 
said, will probably follow the same multi- 
union pattern developed elsewhere in the 
nation to organize prefabricators. 

A tripartite union Jabel was approved 
in 1969 by Carpenters, Plumbers and Elec- 
tricians. to identify union-made factory- 
built housing. 

Lee said prefabrication may be “the 
future of the construction industry and we 
are going to organize them.” 


such tests exist now. 


Dr. Milby said the reports of systemic 
poisoning among California Agricultural 
workers seemed to be holding about steady 
from year to year, with an average of 
one death a year. 

Pesticide victims fall ill from long steady 
exposure of to single exposure to heavy use 
of the chemicals, Dr. Milby said. 

Both growers and state agricultural of- 
ficials have refused to let the workers even 
know what pesticides are being used in 
the fields where they are employed. 
LABOR ACTION 

The United Farm Workers Organizing 
Committee filed two law suits in a so far 
unsuccessful effort to force county agricul- 
tural agents to disclose what poisons are 
being sprayed on the bugs—and the farm 
workers. The agents say thé type of pesti- 
cides used in each case is a trade secret. 
They guard the names of the poisons like 
national top security documents. 

The secretive county agricultural agents 
have a state association which opposed a 
ban on DDT after disclosure that it was 
polluting the world’s oceans, threatening 
extinction of some species of fish and sea- 
birds, poisoning fish that people eat and 
steadily building up to higher and higher 
levels in human beings. 

UFWOC has repeatedly protested that 
arm workers are often not even warned 


The California Highway Patrol, 
which has taken no part in the. 


a -riasnp lay mia sie con-, 


firmed the danger of 
killers in a routine press ithe 
announcing, “Pesticides, explo- 


sives and many other dangerous 
articles may not be carried in the 
passenger or driver's Sornipareniant 
of farm labor vehicles .. . 

The patrol was reporting on a 
little-noticed new state law pro- 
hibiting several dangerous mate- 
rials in the trucks in which farm 
workers are transported. Previous- 
ly only flammable liquids--v were 
forbidden. 

aa 


- 


when the company is about to anid a 
field. 

Lack of inspectors—along with fechas! 
misuse of persistent poisons—plagues the 
Department of Agriculture's Consumer 
Marketing Service, which is supposed to 
help insure the wholesomeness of meat and 
poultry crossing state lines: 

Its agents, inspecting potential Thanks- 
giving dinners at Little Rock, Ark., had 
stamped the department's “inspected for 
wholesomeness” on thousands of turkey 
carcasses before somebody else discovered 
they were poisonous. 

Fortunately some turkeys from Arkansas 
had been shipped to a packing plant which 
operates a “residue monitoring” system to 
detect traces of chemicals in ingredients 
for its soups and other products. 

The system disclosed illegal traces of 
heptachlor epoxide, a persistent insecti- 
cide more than three times as powerful as 
DDT. 


FRANTIC HUNT 

This started the federal government on 
a frantic search for poisoned turkeys. It 
found more than 350,000 Arkansas-grown 
birds containing up to 17 times the allow-. 
able limit of the insecticide. 

There are these other instances where 
heavy amounis of pesticide were found in 
vast quantities of food before it reached 
the consumer: 

© Hundreds of thousands of New York 
state chickens consigned for human con- 
sumption were found last ol to contain 
dangerously high levels of the poison diel- 
drin. Renae were discovered only after they 
had been processed at food plants in Mary- 
land and New York. 

© Some 15,000 pounds of frozen Lake 
Michigan Coho Salmon was seized by the 
Food & Drug Administration in April be- 
cause it contained prohibited amounts of 
DDT. 


GOT AWAY? 

How many got away, nobody knows. 

“We should have a valid statistical 
sampling technique to give quality assur- 
ance in this area,” said Assistant Agricul- 
ture Secretary Richard Lyng, “and I’m go- 
ing to find out why we don't.” 

The basic problem is that the relatively 
new chlorinated hydrocarbons are both 
remarkably effective against pests and 


highly persistent and have been applied 
with little regard to their effect on other 
forms of life, including man. 


INSTANT HOUSING comes fin sections like this, prefabricated in a 
factory, trucked to the building site and swung into place by a crane with 
a minimum of work to be done on ihe spoi. 


Chips and Chatter 
BY GUNNAR (BENNY) BENONYS 


Brother Al Thoman is back on 
the job this Monday morning. 
He is still under the doctor’s 
care. We’re happy to have him 
back. 

The Carpenters Pension Board 
has awarded the following 
Brothers contract pensions: 


Local 35, Karl Buse, Wilfred 
Campbell, Valente Capra, Joseph 
Ghiselli, Reuben Olson, Herbert 
Pearson, Edward Peterson, David 
J. Ray, James E. Sipe, Henry Ub- 
bins, George Weems and Paul 
Urch. 

Local 1473, Fruitvale, Leigh 
Dobson; Local 642, Richmond, 
Eugene McGowan, Archie Tirey, 
Eugene Tenney. 

Local 1622, Anthony Lopez. Lo- 
cal 194, Alameda, Carl Schunke. 
Local 1158, Berkeley, Travis Ben- 
shoter, Charles Spainhower. 

Mrs. Isabel A. Napper, widow 
of Lloyd J. Napper (36) will re- 
ceive pre-retirement pension 
benefits retroactive to October, 
1969. 

A final contract to complete 
the downtown BART station at 


12th and also 19th street, has} 
Corp. | 
will | 


been awarded to Perini 
The $4.6 million contract 
complete the present “shells” by 
installation of floors, ceilings, 
lighting and architectural decor- 
ations. These stations will then 
be ready for trains and passen- 
gers in the fall of 1971. 

Rothchild and Raffin is ex- 
pected to begin work on its multi- 
million dollar contract to finish 
the. 8th and Oak Street station 
in the next week. 


Remember back in 1967 when | 


State Senator Nicholas Petris in- 
troduced his now ceiebrated in- 
ternal combustion engine ban 


legislation? We all thought we’d | 


have to go back to our bicycles 
or walk. Further thought and 
much study has now revealed 
that his bill has become a lead- 


ing-issue throughout the nation | ° L 
|of the apparent inconsistency of | 


and engendered the minds of the 
nation’s “finest” scientists, poli- 
ticians and people in all walks of 
government to give serious con- 


sideration to all kinds of air, wa- | 


ter and food pollution or face the 
very real posibility of self-de- 
struction of ourselves by our own 
actions. A very much appreciated 
“Kudo” to Nick Petris! Keep up 
the good work. 

Former State Senator John 
Holmdahl’s announcement 
run for his former spot here in 


Alameda County, has created a| 


great deal of interest. He served 
us all very well during his 12 
years. On to the primary, John! 

Behind the scenes of the re- 
cent very successful 8th District 


Organizing Conference at Asilo- | 


mar was none other than Clive 
Knowles 
hard) at Tony Ramos’ State 
Council staff. Clive did all the 
hard work putting it together! 
Thank you, Clive. 

Uncle Benny comments, 
“Thinking is when your mouth 
stays shut and your head keeps 
on talking.” 

Cousin Al’s definition of “Old- 


timer” is a man who has to ex- | 


plain to his grandson that back 
in his own young days, the Town 
Sauare wasn’t an individual. 

Li'l GeeGee, our office vamp 
Says, “Appetizers are those little 
things you keep eating until you 
lose your appetite.” 

Have you registered for Uncle 
Benny’s Readers Reward? Do so 
at your next visit to the hall or 
write to him. Address as follows: 


Readers Reward, Uncle Benny, | 


8460 Enterprise Way, Oakland 
94621. Include your name, ad- 


dress, city, social security num- | 


ber and your phone number and 
Local Union number. You may 
be a winner! All carpenters and 
their wives are eligible! Enter 
now. 


Is this your social security | 


number? Here are the January 
winners: 
529 05 1089 and 546 58 4609 
Call or write Uncle Benny to 
claim your prize. 


Scholarships. Sscholar- 


to | 
| blance 


(he’s always working | 


ships. Now is the time to get go- 
ing. Do you know any California 
high school seniors that can use 
$500 to help finance thélr college 
education at. a college of their 
choice. The California Labor 
Federation 20th annual scholar- 
ship competition is now under- 
way. Twenty-four $500 scholar- 
ships are available. Students in- 
terested may obtain their appli- 
cation forms at their public, par- 


ochial or private high school of-! 


fices. These completed forms 
with a transcript of your high 


schoo] record must be entered | 


not later than March 13, 1970. 
A two hour competitive examin- 
ation will be held Friday, April 
10, 1970 at each of the schools 
where applicants have filed. 

If you don’t see your name in 
print or names of your buddies, 
it is not because I 


not picking up the phone and 
calling me to tell me what you 
or they are doing. News items 
are appreciated from all. Let’s 
hear from you more often. 

1970 wil] be crucial contract 
time for over 5 million organized 
union workers. Contracts for 
trucking, construction, automc- 
bile, farm and construct’on 
equipment, apparel and meat 
packing industries are included 
in this year’s bargaining load. 
Locally, our carpenters agree- 
ment runs until the 


cents effective next June 16, 
1970. Now is the time to start 
thinking of contract changes. A 
year goes by awfully fast. Let’s 
hear from some of YOUR ideas, 
NOW. 


See YOU at YOUR next UN- 


| ION MEETING, BROTHER? 


AFSCME 371 ‘Info’ 
BY NAT DICKERSON 


The writer feels it appropriate 
to further examine the matter of 
departmental bulletins. 


In last week’s column we spoke 


officials bringing verbal state- 
ments on University policy rath- 
er than having bulletins prepar- 
2d on such matters as has been 
‘he way in the past. 

Perhaps 
may be necessary to force good 


deportment from some individ-’ 


uals (this I doubt), but the in- 


| discriminate use of such meas- | 


ures seems an effete straining 
for authority; in a word, a sem- 
of the “ole plantation 
syndrome.” 


A question arises, also, about 


the difference between informa- | 
tional and those bulletins which | 
may be designated as being poli- | 
the | 


cy -making cnes. We of 
Local feel that any of the latter 
kind should carry more than one 
signature and preferably not be 
submitted until after discussion 
and agreement with a union 


| committee. 


During almost 15 years as a UC 


custodian, the writer cannot re- | 
call having seen a policy-making | 
bulletin which did not have on 


it the signature of the depart- 
ment head as well as others. 

In recent years, we of union 
Status have come to accept the 
belief that a “Gentleman's 
Agreement” exists between the 


| Local and Administration where- | 
by all policy-making decisions | 


are jointly discussed and har- 
moniously arrived at; 


say the least, deplorable and un- 
timely. 

We trust that we are not being 
deluded, but in these perilous 
times, 


mum amount of representation 
to its members and is unable to 


participate in the formation of | 


decisions affecting their welfare 
is not “worth its salt.” 
In addition to the officers 


shown as being elected, in a sep- | 


arate item of last week’s Jour- 
nal, was Brother Reeves, for 
another three year term as Trus- 


tee; he won over Brother Floyd | 


Hickman. 
Brother Jude DeBose won an- 


don’t care | 
about you. It’s because you are 


middle of | 
1971, with a wage increase of 75 


some _ coerciveness | 


any de-| 
parture from this policy is, to} 


a union which cannot | 
claim to be giving even a mini- | 


other term as Sergeant-at-Arms, 
unopposed. 

Brothers on sick leave, as sub- 
mitted by Brother Nettleton, 
Welfare Committee ‘Chairman, 
are as follows: I. Williams, 209 
Gannon Road, Oakland 94603: 
William Weetly, 2091 California 
Street, Berkeley 94618: J. R. 
Smith, 2451 Church Lane, San 
Pablo 94806; Joseph Mabonne, 
1331 51st Avenue, Oakland 94601; 
Dave Silva, 181 Laurel Avenue, | 
Hayward 94541; L, Shelton, 5007, 
Webster Street, Cakland 94612; 
J. Williams, 129 S. 41st Street, 
| Richmond 94804. 

Please write or call, to cheer 
| them up. 


lronworkers Local 378 


| RRP PPE naga | 
On January 14 and 15, I at- 


|Some of the subjects discussed 
were: The Future of Apprentice- 


| ship, Safety Methods of Select- | 
ing the Outstanding Apprentice, | 
Equal Opportunities, Visual Aids, | 


New Construction Techniques, 
and a report on Apprenticeship 
)Progress and Civil Rights. This 
conference was well received 
both by Labor and Management, 


/en at the next regular meeting. 
The work situation has now 
| Slowed down, which is normal for 
|this time of the year. 
Following is a list of a few 
of our sick members: George 


BY DICK ZAMPA, 


j tended the Western States Iron | 
| Workers Apprenticeship Confer- | 
‘ence in Los Angeles, California. | 


| 304, Albany. After the meeting, 


/enthusiasm and praise. Dora and | 


| luncheon. 


; time. Bring your favorite dish, | 


|is on the sick list, having broken | 
|his foot in a freak accident. He 
| anticipates 
and a further report will be giv- | 


{had double 


Typographical Auxiliary 
BY ELIZABETH FEE 


The regular business meeting 
of Women’s Auxiliary No. 26 will 
be on February 5 at 10:30 a.m. 
at the home of Gladys Hardin, 
1234 Solano Avenue, Apartment 


luncheon wil] be served by the 
hostess. 
A new member, Winifred Foote 
has joined our auxiliary. | 
Our first workshop project, | 
held at Dora Brayton’s met with | 


his sister served a most delicious 


Our next workshop will be on 
February 24 at 10:30 a.m. at Net- | 
tie Leonard’s, 4288 Montgomery | 
Street,, Oakland. Pot luck this | 


and ideas for our project. | 


Watchmakers 101 
BY GEORGE F. ALLEN | 


Brother Sterling Phillips, a/ 
watchmaker ai Albert S. Samuels | 


being out a few 
weeks. 
Brother Maurice Fourong has 


tragedy recently. 


| Most of the members know Bro- | 
|ther Fourong as he has been a} 


member of the union for a num- | 


| ber of years. He, himself, is on 


Gurge, Mike O’Leary, Lawrence | ' 
for at least another month and | 
; we have just heard that Brother | 


Foster, Larry Newton, Nick New- 
'ton, Edward Bonds, Sam Had- 
'den, Eugene Irving. 

The office hours have been | 
‘changed to 7:30 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. | 
at which time the door to the 
|}outer office will be closed. The 
Business Office will remain open 
for messages, job orders, etc. This 
was accepted at our last mem- 
bership meeting, mainly due to 
|the fact of an excess amount of 
transient. or undesirables hang- 
‘ing around the hall late in the 
afternoon. So, if you can’t get 
into the Union Hall between the 
hours of 7:30 to 2:30 you can 
mail in your dues by enclosing a 
self-addressed stamped envelcpe 
with your check or money order 
and dues book. Your book and 
receipt will be forwarded to you 
as quickly as possible. 


ihe sick list and will be disabled | 


Fourong’s wife passed away last 


| week. We know all the members | 


jon with us in extending sym- | 
pathy to Brother Fourong. 

Chet Watson, watchmaker em- | 
ploycd at Hudson Jewelers in 
San Jose for years, was hospital- 
ized; however, it at this writing , 
out of the hospital and slowly | 
progressing. 

FOR SALE: Tools and Equip- | 
ment. Watchmaster, which takes | 
a fast beat; Watchmaster Ultra- | 
sonic Cleaning Machine; New | 
Bench: Lathe and all hand tools; | 
also considerable material. Due 
to the death of the owner of the 
aforementioned, the party who} 
telephoned us is interested in 
disposing of it in its entirety. If 
interested, telephone the union 


| office, 421-1968. 


| I am once again listing the 
‘dues and assessments for the 
year 1970: 
Jan. $14.75 July $13.25 | 
Feb. 13.25 Aug. . 14.75 
March 13.25 Sept. .. 13.25 | 
| April .- 13.25 Oct. 14.75 
May ... 14.75 Nov. 13.25 
June 11.00 Dee. age MOLLO 


Apprentice dues are 50 cents 
per month less. The dues without 
| assessments are $7.25 per month 
and assessments $1.50 per week. 


DON’T BUY any Hearst publi- 
cation as long as Hearst employs 
scabs in Los Angeles. 


-—--4 


CLARENCE N. 


COOPER 


MORTUARY 


“Built by Personal 
Service” 


mace 


Main Office 


\{ Fruitvale Ave. at East 
Sixteenth Street 


Telephone 533-4114 
| SRE Se ee ee Oe 
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SAN JOSE MEMBERSHIP 
MEETING: The next meeting 
will be held on Tuesday, Febru- | 
ary 3, 1970, at 7:303 p.m. in the 
Labor Temple, 2102 Almaden 
Road, San Jose. | 


Barbers:keep GE 


‘ 


pickets neat 


Barbers of Local 253 in San 
Bernardino. are keeping GE 
strikers in trim with free hair- 
cuts. They set up a special 
five-chair shop in Ontario 
which every Monday offers 
free haircuts to the strikers 
from two GE plants. 


The shop has been operating 
since December 8. In San Fran- 
cisco, Regiona] Director Alvin 
L. Holt of the Barbers said it 
will continue for the duration 
of the strike and other locals 
are considering supporting the 
strike the same way. 


Office Employes 
win dispute over 


firing by ILWU 


In that rare circumstance—a 
union grievance against a union 
— Office Employes 29 member 
Aurora Dawson has been rein- 


; Stated on her job at the office of 


ILWU Longshoremen 10. 


Mrs. Dawson was a Loca] 29 
shop steward for the office staff 
at the Longshoremen’s office in 
San Francisco when she was 
fired in April 1968, by Local 10’s 
then secretary-treasurer on a 
charge of incompetence. 

In the intervening time, 13 ar- 
bitration hearings were held un- 
der the union’s contract with Lo- 
cal 10, with attorney Carl Bunch 
handling Mrs. Dawson's case. 

The final result: an arbitration 
award that “grievant shall be re- 
stored in the position she neld at 
the time of her discharge with 
seniority unimpaired.” 


DON’T BUY any Hearst pub- 
lication while Hearst employs 
scabs in his Los Angeles plant! 


Goodmans 


N 
Jack London Square 


CATERING 
ENTIRE BAY AREA 


BANQUET FACILITIES 
100 TO 2,008 


No. 10 Jack London Square 
Phone 834-8159 Oakland 
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LONGS DRUG STORES 


UNFAIR 


UNION MEMBERS PLEASE 
DO NOT PATRONIZE 


RETAIL CLERKS UNION, 
LOCAL 870 
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OFFICIAL UNION NOTICES 


MILLMEN'S UNION 550 AFSCME U.C. 371 


Due to the State Council of Car- Next regular meeting will be held 
penters Convention during the third | February 14, 1970 in Room 155, 
week of February, 1970 the regular| Kroeber Hall at 2 p.m. Executive 
meeting of Millmen’s Union 550 has | Board will meet at 1 p.m. preceed- 
been changed as follows: Our Feb-; ing regular meeting. Also a special 
ruary meeting will be held on the | meeting of all stewards will be held 
fourth Friday, February 27, 1970, at; on Saturday, February 14. Please 


8 p.m. in Room 228-229, of the La- 
bor Temple, 2315 Valdez Strect, 
Oakland, California. Please pass 
this information along to other 
members of this Local Union. 

Effective immediately there will 
be no Dues collected during any 
meeting of this Union. The Finan- 
cial Secretary will be in our office 
on meeting nights between the 
hours of 6:45 p.m. and 8 p.m. to 
collect dues. 

Members that move are reminded 
that the Labor Journal will not 
change your address from any no- 
tice sent by any individual to them. 
The only way they will change your 
address is by notice from this of- 
fice. So if you change your address 
please notify this office so that we 
ean change your address at the La- 
bor Journal. 

Fraternally, 
GEO. H. JOHNSON, 
Fin. Sec. 
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BARBERS 134 


The regular February meeting 
will be held on Thursday night, 
February 26, 1970 in Room H of 
the Labor Temple, 23rd and Valdez 
Streets, Oakland. 

The following officers were in- 


stalled for 1970: Ray Luciano, pres- | 
ident; Don Forfang, vice president; | 


vwvy 


PRINTING SPECIALTIES 678 


Jack Reed, secretary-treasurer; Al 
Chamorro, recorder; Steve 'Troxil, 
guide; Mel Ferriera, guardian; 
Hugh Dean and Me! Ferreira, fi- 
pance committee. 


Third reading and vote (no de-' 


bate or amendments) on petition to 
grant Oakland International Air- 
port Barber Shop senarate contract 
for Air Terminals Only. Allowing 
six day (Monday through Satur- 
day) service. No harher to work 
more than 39 hours in a five day 
week. 

Dues and assessments are due on 
or before the first day of the 
month for which they are due. A 
$1 assessment is levied on a second 
bill. 

Legislative 
now due. 


assessment of $3 is 
Fraternally, 

JACK M. REED, 
Sec.-Treas. 
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SCHOOL EMPLOYEES 257 


The next regular meeting of the 
Oakland, California Unified School 
Employees Union, Local 257 will be 
Saturday, February 14, 1970 in the 
Auditorium at Castlemont High 
School, 8601 MacArthur Boulevard, 
Oakland, California at 19:30 a.m. 

Special Order of Business will be 
discussion and vote on the need to 
raise the dues upon the recommen- 
dation to the last membership 
meeting on January 10, 1970 by the 
Executive Boara. 


Executive Board will meet in the | 


Community Room at 8 a.m. Mem- 
bers of Board Piease Note. 

There will be a Special Meeting 
with the Cafeteria Workers in the 
Auditorium at 1:30 p.m. Cust. Shop 
Stewards please take note and urge 
your Cafeteria Workers to attend 
this organizing meeting. 


Fraternally, 
HAROLD BENNER, 
Exec. Sec. 


attend. Very important. 
1 Fraternally, 
J.J. SANTORO, 
Sec.-Treas. 
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‘STEEL MACHINISTS 1304 


Regular meeting Thursday, Feb- 
ruary 5 at 8 p.m. Executive Board 
meets 6:30 p.m. Please attend. 

Fraternally, 
DAVE ARCA, 
Rec. Sec. 
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TYPOGRAPHICAL 36 


ELECTION NOTICE | 


| 
A referendum election will be! 
held Wednesday, March 4, 1970, to 
fill the unexpired term of 2nd Vice- 
President. 


The vacancy occurred when Joe 


HAYWARD CARPENTERS 1622 


Regtilar meetings are held the 
second and fourth Thursdays of 
each month at 8 p.m. with a social 
following the meeting on the fourth 
Thursday. 

The office of the financial secre- 
tary is open 7:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Monday through Wedresday; 
a.m. to 8 p.m. Thursdays, and 7:30 
a.m. to noon Fridays. 

Steward meetings are at 7:30 p.m. 
on the second Tuesday of each 
month. A stewards training pro- 
gram is held in conjunction with 
the stewards meeting. 

The 1969 Claim for Refund forms 
can be picked up at the Financial 
Secretary’s office. 

Final filing date is June 30, 1970. 

Fraternally, 

KYLE W. MOON, 

Rec. Sec, 
Vvyv 


ALAMEDA CARPENTERS 194 


Carpenters Local 194 meets the 
first and third Monday evenings of 
the month at 8 p.m. in the Veterans 
Memorial Building, located at 2201 
Central Avenue, Alameda. 

Refreshments are served follow- 
ing the first meeting of the month 
in the Canteen for all present. You 
are urged to attend your Local’s 
meetings. 

Fraternally, 


Drummond resigned because of ill 
| health. 

Pat Femister of the Tribune and 
Byron Edgett of the Daily Review 
were nominated at the January 
| meeting of the Union. 
| 


Fraternally, 


ROSS KYLER, 
Pres, 


| Meeting second Thursday of the 
month at 8 p.m. in Cannery Work- 
ars Hall, 492 C Street, Hayward, 
Calif. 

Fraternally, 

JOSEPH CABRAL, 

Sec. 


|are held on the 2nd and 4th Fri- 
| days of each month, 8 p.m. 


IRON WORKERS 378 


Our Regular Executive Board 
meetings are held on the 2nd and 
4th Wednesdays of each month, 
8 p.m. 

Stewards meetings also are held 
the second and fourth Wednesdays 
of the month at 8 p.m. 


Our regularmembership meetings 


Fraternally, | 


BOB McDONALD, | 
Bus. Agt. 
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AUTO & SHIP PAINTERS 1176 


Auto, Marine & Specialty Paint- 


(¥ ¥ * 


CARPET & LINOLEUM 1290 


National conference deaths are, 
due and payable through NC 348) 
and $3.50 is due for Brother Joseph | 


Santos who passed away December | 
| 19, 1969. 

Effective February 1, 1970 wages | 
are increased twenty cents (20¢) | 


per hour for Journeymen—Appren- , 


tices raised according to their per- 
| centage scale. 


Fraternally, 


ROBERT SEIDEL, 
Rec. Sec. 
VV 


CARPENTERS 36 


penters Local Union 36 are held the | 
first and third Thursdays of each | 
month at 8460 Enterprise Way, 
Oakland, California 94621, at 8 p.m. | 
Phone 569-3465. | 

The hours of the Financial Sec- 
retary’s office are 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Monday through Thursday. Friday | 
the office closes at 1 p.m. \ 

Stewards meetings are held at 7 
p.m. on the fourth Thursday of | 


; each month, at the hall. | 


Support yourself, attend your un- | 


| 
| ion meetings! | 
Fraternally, | 


ee * 


ALLEN L, LINDER, 
Rec. Sec. 


1 Am MOVING 


Effective = = 
Name 
Old Address 


New Address. 


l am moving to a new address. 


_Union No. 


CUT OUT AND MAIt TO 


~—-—— 


EAST BAY LABOR JOURNAL 
1622 East 12th Street, Oakland. California 94606 
Pon ae ee 


EAST BAY LABOR JOURNAL, FRIDAY, JANUARY 30, 1976 | 


| 
The regular meetings for Car-| 


ers 1176 meets on the first and | 


| third Tuesdays of every month in| 
Room H, Labor Temple, 2315 Val-. 
| dez Street, Oakland, at 8 p.m. } 


LESLIE K. MOORE, 
Bus. Rep. } 
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SERVICE EMPLOYEES 18 


All future membership meetings 
of Service Employees’ Local 18 will 
he held at the following time and 
place: | 

TIME: 3:00 p.m., the fourth Fri- | 
day of each month. H 

PLACE: Jenny Lind Hall, 2267 | 
Telegraph Avenue, Oakland, Calif. | 

This is in accordance with action | 
taken at the general membership |! 


Fraternally, | 
| 


| meetings of June 27, 1969. 


Fraternally, 
VICTOR C. BRANDT, | 
Sec.-Bus. Rep. 

Vvsy 


BERKELEY CARPENTERS 1158 


Regular meetings are held the 
first and third Thursdays of each 
month at Finnish Brotherhood 
Hall, 1970 Chestnut St., Berkeley. 


Be a good member. Attend union | 


meetings. You may win a door 
prize. | 
Fraternally, 
NICK J. AFDAMO, 
Rec. Sec. 


PRINTING SPECIALTIES 382 


Meeting second Friday of the 
month at 8 p.m. in Jenny Lind 
Hall, 2267 Telegraph Avenue, Oak- 
| land. 
Fraternally, 
} TED E. AHL, | 
Sec. 
vVvy | 


|GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 3 


| General membership meeting Hall 
{C, Labor Temple, 2315 Valdez St., 
Oakland, the fourth Friday of the 
; month, 8 p.m. 


| Fraternally, 


| AUTOMOTIVE MACHINISTS 1546 


e,-4 others face trial 
Feb. 4 in school board melee 


facing misdemeanor counts. 


The arrests were made after 
black community and OFT 
spokesmen protested the board’s 
hiring of Dr. James Mason as 
superintendent of schools, with- 
out consulting with the union or 
the community, or even using its 
own screening procedures. 

Creque charged at the time 
that, rather than answering the 
protests, the board cicsed the 
meeting. He was arrested, “he 
said, when he tried to persuade a 
number of officers to stop beat- 
ing a member of the audience. 

Mason, who had been facing a 
conflict of interest investigation 
in Las Vegas, Nev., later resigned 
the Oakland post without ever 
taking office. 

Moore and Creque are charged 
with four misdemeanors — as- 
under an obscure and unusually | sault, disturbing the peace re- 
harsh penal code section, were | sisting arrest and false impris- 
dropped in December but four | onment. 
misdemeanor charges were sub- The three co-defendants are 
stituted. Creque’s and Moore’s | accused of disturbing the peace, 
cases were consolidated with | resisting arrest and false impris- 
those of the other three, already ' onment. 


Raises, fringe-productivity 
link asked by Cannery union 


Teamster Cannery workers are | new contract to cover some 65,- 
asking substantial pay raises and | 000 peak season workers in Cali- 
as an answer to automation— | fornia. 
that fringe benefit payments re-| If they dcn’t get what they 
jate to production rather than | feel is essential, they'll strike, 
hours alone—in negotiations for | ynion rep:esentatives said. 
| Th> current food processing 

industry contract is to expire on 

Regular meetings of Lodge 1546 March 1, 
are held on the first and third Teamsters Western Cannery 
Tuesdays of each month at the | Council Chairman Pete Andrade 


hour of 8 p.m. in our building at/+51q ¢he council's polic ; 
C t il’s y commit- 
10260 MacArthur Blvd., Oakland. tee that automated equipment 


The long delayed trial of Pres- 
ident David Creque of the Oak- 
land Federation of Teachers and 
four other men on misdemeanor 
charges, stemming from a stormy 
Oakland board of education 
meeting, will open next Wednes- 
day, February 4, in municipa! 
court. 

The trial will be before a jury 
and Oakland Municipal Judge 
John 8S. Cooper. Creque’s attor- 
ney, Stewart Weinberg, predicted 
it would be long. 

Creque and Percy Moore, exec- 
utive director of the Oakland 
Economic Development Council, 
Inc., originally were charged 
with the felony of interfering 
with an executive officer of the 
state—in Creque’s case, a school 
security guard. 

The felony charges, brought 


Fraternally, 
and better technology have sent 
LEVIN CHARLES, | production up while hours dim- 
Rec. Sec. nish 
Vvyv aes 


The employex profits, but les- 
ential working hours fail to pro- 
| duce enough for the fringe bene- 
tits needed by the employes, he 
said, with the result that a “levy 
for payment of fringe benefits 
on this scaring output” is in 
oraer. 

Union proposals at negotia- 
tions, opening in Monterey, in- 
clude substantial pay boosts, gen- 
eral betterment of fringes and 
climination of the work week 
exemptions permitted the indus- 
try under the Wage-Hour Act, 
with substitution of 40-hour 
| Monday-through-Friday week. 


SERVICE EMPLOYEES 322 


There will be a special member- 
ship meeting at 8 p.m., Thursday, 
February 5, in Hall H of the Labor | 
Temple, 2315 Valdez Street, Oak- 
land, for the purpose of voting on 
bylaw changes and increasing dues. 

Fraternally, 

VERN DUARTE, 

Bus. Agt. & Fin. Sec. 
Vvy 


PAINT MAKERS 1101 


The next regular meeting will be 
held on Thursday, February 17, at 
8 p.m. in Hall “C” at the Labor 
Temple, 2315 Valdez Street, Oak- 
land, Calif. | Way not pass this copy of the 

Fraternally, | East Bay Labor Journal to a 
CARL LAWLER, | friend of yours when you are 
Rec. Sec. ‘finished reading it! 
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THE GARDENS OF MOUNTAIN VIEW... 
Here amid the everchanging color of the season's 
flowers and trees, visitors appreciate the quiet, green 
haven that is Mountain View Cemetery. For overt a 
hundred years, Mountain View's substantial endow- 


WRAY JACOBS, 
| Rec. Sec. 
vVvy 


|SHEET METAL WORKERS 216 


The regular meetings are every 
8rd Wednesday of the month at 8 


| p.m. in the Labor Temple. 
Fraternally, 


ROBERT M. COOP 
Bus. Rep. , 


ment care fund has provided a scene of beauty in which 
the departed are honored in settings left to individual 
choice. Ground burial, cremation, indoor and outdoos 
crypts are all available. 


MOUNTAIN VIEW 
CEMETERY 


| 3000 Piedmont Avsaue, 658-2388 
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professional scabbing 

As 1970 began, the nation’s capital became the 112th 
United States city to outlaw the blight of professional scabbing. 
The District of Columbia Council unanimously passed an or- 
dinance which bans hiring of professional scabs by an employer 
involved in a dispute with labor, the use of sarikebreaking 
agencies and sews up the package by making it also an offense 
for a professional scab to accept a job where there is a man- 
agement-labor dispute. At this writing, the District mayor is 
expected to sign it into law. 

In California, we have seen what professional scabbing 
does to industrial relations. Since December 15, 1967, George 
Hearst has been getting out some kind of an afternoon news- 
paper with a gang of strikebreakers, many of whom are prom- 
inent on newspaper labor's list of known professionals. ‘These 
are the men who go from newspaper to newspaper when a 
strikebreaking employer calls them to take union men’s and 
women’s jobs. The net result is, as in Los Angeles, hardship on 
unionists who are settled members of the community and the 


near-destruction of the paper on which they once earned wages. 
A few California cities, all north of the Tehachapis, have 


anti-pro scab laws like that which Washington, D.C. has just | 


enacted. Los Angeles does not, nor does the state, and the 
answer is a years-long bonanza for professional strikebreakers. 

In this week’s Inside Issue supplement, we detail the un- 
savory story of Hearst scabbing in Los Angeles, We ,hope the 
lesson is clear: 

Extension of the anti-professional scab law throughout the 
nation is needed. 

In the meantime—Don’t buy Hearst publications. Don’t 
patronize the dwindling major advertisers who support Hearst's 
scab-operated Los Angeles paper. 


Those ‘emergencies’ vanish 


When the Taft-Hartley law was passed more than 20 ycars 
ago, with its ‘emergency’ injunction procedures to interfere 
with working people's right to strike, labor opposed it as oppres- 
sive, discriminatorily singling out working people as its targets. 
And, the labor movement noted, it was an unnecessary obstacle 
to free collective bargaining by designating ‘emergencies’ 
where none in truth existed 

The Labor Department has just published the findings of a | 


i 

If you wonder why your pay- 
check seems to evaporate when 
you shop and pay your bills, 
,here’s the word from the Labor 
Department’s Bureau of Labor 
Statistics: 

In the spring of 1969 a city 
family with two children had to 
earn $10,677 a year merely to 
keep up a “moderate ‘standard 
of living.” 

It’s higher now, said the BLS, 
since even adding in just the 
cost of living raise up to last No- 
ivember a “moderate. standard” 


the same family of four and 
| biggest cities. , 

(Living costs in the Bay Area 
| always have been in the «top 
| bracket whenever BLS issues a 
;comparative survey of USS. 
| cities.) 


would require $10,300 a year for | 


more thane$11,000 in some of the | 


Here’s why your paycheck vanishes 


job, a family at this level would 
be more than $600 short of the 
amount needed for a low-income 
budget as of last November. 

This is a budget which the 
Labor Department earlier de- 
scribed as ‘‘austere.” 

Its middle level budget — re- | 
quiring an income of some $4,200 
more than the average wage—‘s | 
generally described as providing 
“a modest but adequate standard 
of living.” 

Over the two-year period from 
the spring of 1967 to the spring 
of 1969, the survey showed that 
;consumption costs — which in- 
;Clude most non-tax items—rose 
8.33 per cent for the moderate 
budget and personal taxes were 
up 11.77 per cent. 

Lower income families had to 


spend a larger percentage of: 
their earnings cn medical care— 
8 per cent of the lower budget as 
compared with 5.5 per cent of 
the moderate budget and 4 per 
cent of the higher budget. 

Medical care costs in the mod- 
erate budget jumped 13.8 per 
cent in the two-year period, even 
though the budget assumes that 
44 per cent of the families have , 
all their medical insurance paid 
by the employer and that an ad- 
ditional 26 per cent have half 
the cost paid. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
said its current updating is based 
on preliminary data reflecting 
costs in 39 metropolitan -areas, 
four regional classes of nonmet- 
ropolitan areas and in the urban 
United States as a whole. 


Letters to the editor 


Some other data from BLS was 


survey it made of three East Coast longshore management labor | its finding that the cost of living 
disputes in which the Taft-Hartley “emergency” was invoked, | rose six-tenths of 1 per cent in 


sending strikers back to work. Its data—admittedly somewhat 
late—clearly indicates that no actual emergency existed. 


“The strikes had no visible impact on the U.S. economy | 


as a whole—industrial production, retail sales, national income 
or total employment. 

“In general, U.S. foreign trade patterns during and after 
these three periods failed to reveal any long-run effects which 
could be directly attributed to the strikes.” 

The result of the invoking of Taft-Hartley emergency 
proceedings is merely to prolong a dispute. Without government 
intervention. which, of course, is to the employer's advantage by 
blunting the strike weapon, collective bargaining would much 
more quickly settle a typical dispute. 

With this-ia mind, we suggest that California Senator 


Murphy, who has a bill granting ‘collective bargaining’ to farm | 


workersand denying them the right to strike at harvest or 
planting time when a strike would do them any good—delete 
that strike-forbidding provision. 


The: Man’ of the Year dinner 


In just tW6 weeks, Alameda County unionists will honor 
their Maiiof the Year for 1969~--Secretary-Treasurer Lamar 
Childerseof the Building Trades Council. The executive boards 
of the BEGusand:Central Labor Council chose him for the honor 
because of his years-long service to working people and coop- 
eration with the total labor movement, with a special note for 
his support to the union affirmative action which is most effec- 
tive in healing community tensions. 

He is an excellent choice, and he would be the first to note 
that the persoaal honor is secondary to another purpose of the 
Man of the Year dinner February 13—to raise funds for labor 
political action via COPE in this year’s elections for governor, 
Senator, Congressmen and state legislators. It’s a better than 
worthy cause, deserving all synport.. : 2 giamerlics, 
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December. And it disclosed that 
|'in November the average take- 
‘home pay of U.S. workers was 
| $102.01 for workers with three 
| dependents and $92.89 for single 
|pevsons -—— but these paychecks 
|bought only what. $77.69 and 
| $76.75 would have paid for in the 
| 1957-59 period. 

| The BLS also disclosed that 
/even a bare-bones “lower stand- 
|ard of living’ would have re- 


| quired an income of $6,567 as of | 


| last spring—and $6,700 as of last 
| November. The comparable bud- 
iget was priced at $5,915 in the 
| spring of 1967. 

For a higher standard of liv- 
\i 
els—the family with two children 
|needed an income of $14,589 last 
| spring and $15,000 as of last No- 
|vember. The comparable budget 
/in the spring of 1967 was priced 
| at $13,050. 
| Even the lowest of the three 
|budgets requires more money 
ithan most American’ workers 
| earn. 


| The latest government statis- | 


‘tics put the average weekly earn- 
jings of production and other 
|non-superviscry workers in pri- 


| vate industry at $117.25 a week, | 


| before taxes. 


| So even if the average rank- 


!and-file employe worked a full | 


|52 weeks, his annual earnings 
| would be only $6,097. 


Unless there was another wage | 
earner in the family or, a second 
7 : 


ng—still well below luxury lev- | 


Views on water 


Editor, Labor Journal: 


First of all, let me say I seri- 
ously doubt you will print this 
letter in its entirety but here 
it is. 
| In your Friday, Jan. 16, paper, 
you state commentary on Gov. | 
|Reagan and the “Calif. Water 
Project,” i.e., Big Business inter- 
' ests! Has the editor forgotten it 
was Gov. Brown and other so- 
called “Friends of Labor,” like 
Mr. Unruh, who pushed so hard 
statewide for passage of this 
grab of money and natural re- 
| Sources. 


| Everyday rank and file union | 
|members realize more clearly | 
'“they have been had.” But by | 
| now, Mr. Editor, you should real- 

ize political pressure from polit- 

ical power and influence sources 
| like your paper don’t really scare 
| people any more. My reference is 
| the latest election results, which 

clearly show much disgust with 
| one-sided stories. 

As much as it might be a great 
effort on your part, you should 
try telling both sides of a story 
once in a while! 

But I guess that would be| 
| really expecting. too much from | 
| an “impartial paper’ like yours. | 
And, by the way, you really | 
| should try and,find out what the 
|average “rank and fife’ “union 


| 
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|member thinks; not that you’d 


be interested, but you would be 
surprised. 
M. A. MARTIN, 
Member, Automotive 
Machinists No. 1546 


Tells agreement 


Editor, Labor Journal: 

My prime reason for writing 
is to salute Mr. Todd R. Rudd of 
Carper.ter’s Local 36. Of all the 
things that we as citizens and 
good union members should be 
concerned with, Mr. Rudd deals 
very realistically with one of the 


| basics. 


The word “rights” often is not 
being used or applied conscien- 
tiously and is one of several pop- 
ularly worded causes being used 
by leftists for reasons not always 


| apparent to some participants 


and seldom to the proposed re- 
cipients. 

What a tragedy that the pro- 
Ameriec:n, who, while net. the 
minority, remains silent because 
he is labeled “radical” when he 
does speak out. One who is con- 
cerned enough to write and 


| speak in the hope of correcting 
a wrong or supporting some- 


thing of value to all, certainly 
merits the support of his compa- 
triots. 
A.W. HOLMBERG, 
Member, Local 302 
Vallejo 
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YOUNG PEOPLE tel] New Yor 


to buy General Electric products until the huge 
firm makes a satisfactory settlement with 


k shoppers not 
outside Macy’s 


———— 


Harry Gardner, 


aide, dead at 74 


Harry P. Gardner, who retired | 
two vears ago as assistant secre- | 
tary of Bartenders 52, died last | 
week in Livermore Veterans Hos- | 
pital. He was 74. 

A member of Local 52 since 
1934, he had been an officer since | 
1938, serving as executive board | 
member and trustee until he was 
named assistant secretary in 
1954. 

A World War I Army veteran 
who saw service in France, he 


150,000 striking workers. Informational pickets 


in Manhattan are members of 


the Youth Committee to Support GE Workers. 


Henning to speak Monday 
retired Bartenders at GE strike support rally 


Continued from vage 1 
“much more is needed immedi- 
ately.” 

Meany reported that $2,000,000 
has been turned over to the 14 
striking unions, “but the needs 
of the strikers grow and so more 
must be done.” 

“This is more than another big | 
strike,” he emphasized. “It is a 
strike that involves the future 
of collective bargaining ... ev- 
erywhere in America.” 

The AFLCIO Coordinated Bar- 
gaining Committee, meanwhile, 
was invoived in negotiations with 


was a member of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars and the Masons. 


Surviving are his wife Irene, 


two daughters, Arline Hayes and | 


Janet Grewer, and six grandchil- 
dren. Services were held January 
21. 


another electrical giant — West- 
inghouse—in Pittsburgh, Pa. 

General Electric was having 
no success at all in trying to get 
its workers to come back on the 
job and was losing an increasing 
amount of business to competi- 
tors. 


DON’T BUY any Hearst pub- 
lication while Hearst employs 
scabs in his Les Angeles plant! 


Labor-industry skills program 
hailed over the ‘Phila. Plan’ 


As contrasted to the Nixon ad- | 
ministration “Philadelphia| 
Plan’s” government imposed | 
quota system of hiring, the la- | 
bor-employer-community “Chi- | 
cago Plan” is a significant for- | 
ward step in minority employ-| 
ment in construction, AFL-CIO | 
President George Meany said. | 

Aim of the Chicago program is 
an immediate 4,000 jobs and| 
training opportunities. It was} 
launched in an agreement sign- | 
ed in Chicago city hall by the| 
Chicago & Cook County Building 
Trades Council, the employer’s | 
organization and the Coalition 
for United Community Action. 
The coalition includes. black 
groups. 

“It is an achievable program 


that rests foursquare on mutual | 


trust,’ Meany wrote AFLCIO 


| that 
‘ plants was able to talk 13 people.| 


One confidential report showed 
management of its lamp 


conforms substantially to the 


Building Trades Department’s 
and AFLCIO’s policy. 

Neither skill standards nor 
collective bargaining provisions 
will be discarded or downgraded. 

The program aims, if general 
business conditions permit, at 
raising the level of minority 
participation in the industry to 
one proportionate with their per- 
centage in the whole community. 
The aim is to be reached in not 
more than five years, 

First target is recruitment of 
1,000 workers with the skills of 


union journeymen. A labor-em- 
ployer committee last September 
began to recruit workers in black 
| communities. 

| Workers with at least two 
| years of experience in a craft 


Building Trades Department 
President C. J. Haggerty. “As 
such, it is vastly superior to any 
gevernment imposed quota sys- 
tem—which is, of course, artifi- 
cial and discriminatory.” 

The most important feature of 
the area-wide multi-employer 
agreement is that it is “truly a 
hometown product, developed by 
men aware of the problems, 
needs and practicalities of this 
area,” Meany said 


The program, Meany noted, 


12 


but with less than journeyman 
| Skill will be placed at the appro- 
| priate rung of the apprentice- 
| ship ladder after a 30-day pro- 
| bationary period 

Young men 17 to 23 without 
experience will be eligible for a 
one-month 
training 
training 
vided in industries where prac- 
ticable for those who do not wish 
to take the apprenticeship test 
or who have failed it. 


program, An on-the-job 
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puke - apprenticeship | 


program will be pro- | 


out of 15,006 into retunring to 
work. 
The New York Post predicted 


increasing pressure on President | 


Nixon to intervene in the strike 
and quoted several sources as 
predicting federal intervention 
“would probably produce a set- 
tlement larger than GE would 
like to offer.’’ Nixon’s adminis- 
tration has maintained a hands 
off attitude. 

GE dealers and suppliers were 
hurting too. The dealers were 
running out of supplies and the 
suppliers were running out of 
GE orders. 

Some competitors of the giant 
corporation — fourth largest in 
the United States—were profit- 
ing by the GE shutdown. 

Reliance Electric Company, for 
example, reported, that its in- 
dustrial drive group in Cleveland 
was being selective in picking off 
GE customers that it could sign 
for long term contracts, 


Fedders Corporation, a prime | 
GE competitor in air ccndition- | 


ing, said it was looking forward 
to a profitable summer. 


were forced to switch orders for 
generating equipment to major 


GE competitors. Others waited | 


for the strike to end. 
However, Wall Street analyists 
generally predicted that GE 


strike is settled. One analyst fig- 


ured that it wouldn’t take the | 


company more than three 
months to get back on a profit 
paying basis. 


Auto license renewal 


If you haven’t renewed your 
automobile license, you can take 
care of it tomorrow, Saturday, 
January 31, when Department of 
Motor Vehicles offices will be 
open from 8 a.m. to noon for re- 
newals, Deadline is next Wednes- 


| their trade, to be accepted as full | day, February 4. 


| 
Health groups 


Continued from page 1 


| would go for councils.” 
| But he wondered whether 
| “with the record Kaiser has... 
we can tust them again or are 
we inviting another talk fest 
while the cost is escalated.” 
»*Wagster said recommendations 
of such councils were not man- 
datory but Kaiser made attempts 
to solve problems raised 
Financial decisions that lead 


begins each August. 


| 


Anthony J. DeAndrade, presi- 
dent of the Printing Pressmen 
for almost 11 years, died January 
20 of am apparent heart seizure 
as he was returning from lunch 
to the union’s office in Wash- 
ington. He was 73. 


Born in Cambridge, Mass., De- 
Andrade went to work for Ginn 
& Co., textbook publishers, at an 
early age. He joined Boston Press 
Assistants Local 18 in 1917, and 
from 1919 through 1936 was 
president of that local union. 


He was appointed to the in- 
ternational union headquarters 
staff and became a trustee of 
the _ international’s technical 
trade schoo] in 1931. 
DeAndrade was named an in- 
ternational vice president to fill 
a vacancy in 1945, and stayed on 
the executive board in that ca- 
pacity until May 6, 1959, when 
directors chose him president on 
the death of Thomas E. Dun- 
wody. 

He became an AFLCIO vice 
president in 1965. Active in pro- 
moting the use of union label 
goods and services, he had been 
vice president of the federation’s 
Union Label & Service Trades 
Department since 1961. 


During World War II he was 


;a vice president of the Massa- 


chusetts Federation of Labor; 
member of the New England Re- 
gional War Labor Board, and of 
numerous panels for the settle- 
ment of disputes. 


He was American labor dele- 
gate to the tripartite technical 
meeting for the printing and al- 
lied trades of the Internaional 
Labor Organization in Geneva, 
Switzerland, in 1962. He was a 
fraternal AFLCIO delegate to 
the British Trades Union Con- 
gress in Brighton, England, in 
1963. 

President Lyndon B. Johnson 


Berkeley health 
services backed 
by Labor Council 


The Alameda County Central 
Labor Council this week opposed 


ithe perennial attempt to trans- 
|fer Berkeley health department 
Some major electric utilities | 


operations to the county as a 
non-economy which would be 
detrimental to health of Berke- 
leyans, 

Berkeley’s health service, said 
Dave Aroner of Social Workers 


: ickl | 535 who made the motion, is far 
would recover quickly once the | superior to the county’s. Because 


it is two-thirds and more sup- 
ported by federal funds, he said, 
its transfer to the county would 
have practically no effect on 
Berkeley taxes. 


“But there would be a big drop 
in service,” he said, noting that 


| the county maintains only mini- 


mum health service. 


Despite its lack of cost and its 
value, taxpayer groups period- 
ically try to supplant it with 
county service. The latest such 
move will be before the Berkeley 
city council next Tuesday. 


“I don’t see why we shouldn’t 


| us into its confidence in advance | be participating from the outset,” | 
| before reaching decisions then I! Johns said. 


Wagster said that Kaiser phy- 
sicians receive compensation of 
first class doctors and it was 
fundamental to include them in 


financia] planning. 


| to increases, he said, are the re- | 
ALOE, TIE EE, | TP TOL TS ST EE I CT STE ETE NS RIS ES = - | 
'Sult of a continuing process that | 


To which CCHPA Administra- 


tive Secretary Dave Williams re- | 


joined that “the whole question 
of the sanctimonious nature of 


the medical group is something | 


I think we should bore into.” 
Williams, who reported that 
CCHPA is “developing some al- 


| ternative to Kaiser,” said, “We 


named him in 1964 to the: labor 


advisory council of the Presi- 


dent’s Committee on Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity, and on a 
similar committee for employ- 
ment of the handicapped. 


CRESS 


Mrs. Eger might 
just start a trend 


Elizabeth M. Eger of Dur- 


ad 


ham, New Hampshire, is a Gen- | 


eral Electric stockholder — 
though obviously not a big one. 

Her GE dividend check—for 
$1.30 — reached the Citizens 
Committee to Support the GE 
Strikers in New York. She had 
endorsed it to the committee. 


from the 


EDITOR’S CHAIR 
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ready were getting 5 per cent, 
you still get 5 per cent. 

But suppose, you had $100,000 
which you could afford to leave 
with the bank for a stated time. 
You were already getting 6% per 
cent. 

That 614 per cent is quite sub- 
stantially more than the big de- 
positor — or you — would earn 
from good common stocks. 

Now you—if you had $100,C60, 
| that is—are allowed to get To 
per cent. The excuse is that there 
are such other attractive invest- 
ments, like corporate bonds 
which pay around 9 per cent or 
long term Treasury IOU’s, which 
return about 7 per cent, that the 
big money lenders need to be 
lured into going back to the 
banks and other lenders to make 
a buck. 


xk & 


JUST HOW many bucks they 
now make is the subject of some 
simple arithmetic. The interest 
on the $100,000 and up deposits 
is increased by 14 per cent. 

Assume thet you're a fairly 
poor millionaire and all you have 
| to deposit is a mer? $100,000. You 
| have been earning $6,250 a year 
| at 614 per cent already. 

Your additional 114 per cent is 
| $1,250 so you now earn $7,500 a 
year. If you're rico enough to 
| leave the interest there, you 
earn even moc., since it adds to 
| your deposit cn which you now 
|get 7% per cent. 

| Some peonte in this country 
are living on as little as that 
$1,250 which has just keen added 
to the big bank patron’s income 
or the $7,560 he now earns. 

I wonder how many of us, who 
are able to save, have as much as 
that $7,600 on which to draw 
their big new 414 per cent inter- 
est. 

Incidentally, the interest on 
the U.S. Savings Bonds you may 
be buying went up recently to 5 
per cent. : 

That took an act of Congress. 


Tell ’em you saw it in the East 
Bay Labor Journal! 


answer Kaiser fee boost 


| are going to have to do this al- 
though we have great admira- 
tion for Kaiser.” 

Wagster said projected 1970 ex- 
penses of $140,462,000 contrasted 
, With $119,743,000 actual expenses 
}in 1969. 

The net Health Plan revenue 
after the rate increase is esti- 
mated at $5,155,000 compared to 
| $1,768,000 last year, which Wag- 
| Ster said was less than half of 
what was required by loan agree- 
ments, 

Half of this sum goes to build- 
; ings, he said, and half to the 

medica] group partnership. 


